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PREFACE 


These memoirs being a simple narration of a simple life, 
the reader is warned not to look for heroic achievements or 
exciting episodes. 


The author feels that its appeal will be found in the fact 
that it is a statement of experiences common among the aver- 
age run of people. 


In the comments on these experiences, it has been the 
author’s purpose to give his version of the fundamentals of 
human conduct, and the reason for the wide variations as they 
appear in daily life. 


The reader may not agree in every instance with the con- 
clusions to his daily life, the author has made bold to offer this 
the simple philosophy of human behavior. Such disagreement 
may furnish added interest in the perusal of these memoirs. 


. Having derived not only a certain satisfaction but a really 
contented happy state of mind by reason of applying these con- 
clusions to his daily life, the author has made bold to offer this 
little volume to the public. If it should bring a bit of added 
_ pleasure, confidence and contentment to even but one soul, the 
writer will feel repaid for his effort. 


In the compilation of these memoirs, his life’s companion 
and his children have been a constant inspiration and help, and 
to them the author gratefully dedicates this effort. 


ABRAHAM LEENHOUTS 


CHAPTER I 


PREVIEW OF MY DUNE HILL TRAIL 


HB ROM the dune-crest cottage where we have lived and played 

together these many summers, my children, I watch the 
sunset over Lake Michigan, and though I see the sunset, I per- 
ceive a dawn—the dawn of old age. 

Musing, I again hear the greeting of a young friend, 
‘Hello, Doc, how is the old man today ?”? Until now this greet- 
ing implied comradeship, but today the salutation startles me. 
Old man—is he thinking and speaking literally? I begin to 
scan the passing years. The old family Bible shows a plain 
and positive record: born, July 28, 1866— a son, Abraham. 
lam that Abraham. Therefore, fate and the judgment of my 
fellow men decree that I belong to the group called Old. The 
truth and meaning may become clearer as the days go by, but 
for the present I cannot realize it. 

I still think of myself as a rather tall boy with graying 
hair, still ready to start out for the dunes with a half dozen of 
you children or you grandchildren running before me, at my 
sides, and at my heels. In imagination I am swinging along 
as jauntily as any of you. We see an old bald-headed dune 
beckoning in the distance and are as anxious as ever to know 
its view and to see if from its height we can see the “big” lake. 
We follow an Indian trail in a valley and suddenly a towering 
dune with its wooded side practically crosses our path. I de- 
light as always in your young eagerness to climb. Calmly.I 
listen to your chorus of questions. “What is the best way up?” 
“Can we carry all this stuff?” “Will we get lost?” You are 
respectful to these gray hairs and my answers that “we surely 
can climb, but must leave extra ‘stuff’ behind and carry along 
only our God-given gear and that we won’t get lost if we fol- 
low the trail marks.” 
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We have noticed the usual stream of sand showing that 
others have pushed through the sassafras thicket and up. 
Rasily bending back those low supple branches we start up- 
ward. As the twigs snap back into place behind us the trail 
becomes wider, cleared of heavier branches. You youngsters 
become flushed with your first energetic rush upward and I 
pretend to need a rest so that you will humor me and rest, too. 
This gives me a chance to take out my compass, to attract the 
youngest with-its dial and wobbly needle, so that he will listen 
to what I have told you older children so often about its use on 
the trail. Rested, we run and crawl, sometimes on all fours 
higher and higher, until puffing and panting, we need another 
rest. This time I give you a little nature talk so that you. won’t 
miss knowing the birds and trees and wild flowers that. were 
so close to me when I was young. While Iam talking you are 
fitting caps on acorn heads and digging holes, letting sand run 
through your fingers and building sand castles, and I know 
that this play along the way is good. 

On our feet again, we find the going steeper. Footprints 
of other climbers give surer footing and keep a little sand out 
of our shoes. Roots make good foot holds but side paths lure 
us into blind leads—sometimes pleasant clearings but. of- 
times ravines. Often wild raspberries entice us off the trail. 
But even if it seems like going down a bit we have to get back 
to the beaten path, if we want to make progress toward that 
Shining top. 7 | fifo 

We climb over freshly fallen trees, likely struck by light- 
ning. We tell ourselves that old buried logs are Indian mounds 
and poke and dig into them’ to search what may be hidden 
there. A few really prove to be graves of Indians who roamed 
these dunes when I was very young. 

Climbing less steep shaded stretches I warn. you, intent 
on climbing, to appreciate the natural beauty around you. We 
come to sunny patches, swept clear by stormy avalanches. We 
are caught in a sudden storm only to find sunshine following 
and trail path improved. As we near the top- and it grows 
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steepest of all we grasp over-hanging roots and pull ourselves 
upward for dear life. . The trail keeps promising reward. Our 
human natures respond variously to its demands. 

With the top in sight we need one more rest before the 
final pull. We all become quieter—more serious. From this 
height we look out over the countryside. We talk of dream 
trails we would like to follow some day—perhaps in “foreign” 
lands. -We sit close, anxious to share emotion because soon 
the trip will be over and strange to say, the boy with the gray- 
ing hair is to be the first to reach the crest, commanding the 
view of the shoreless blue waters. He stands at the crest and 
awaits endowment of winged feet that will enable him to climb 
on up the sunbeam path neh he sees leading.to brighter, high- 
er mysteries. | 

Standing thus.at the HEeoe I decide that life’s satisfactions 
and enjoyments are still within and around me. Really, my 
children, it would bea waste were you to pity me just because 
you think of me as old. I must be like the spry, alert, elderly 
patient of mine who at 84 says to me, “‘Yes, doctor, I am get- 
ting older. But that does not mean that I am old!’ Given a 
fair degree of health and clearness of mind this getting older 
is not an unhappy experience at all. 

Knowing that I have reached the crest of the dune and 
seeing you young folks coming up at various stages of the 
climb, inspires me with a desire to leave a record of some of 
- my impressions along the trail; a record that may interest and 
help you, after I have found my way out on the sunbeam trail. 
It is this desire that impels me to rehearse the significant ob- 
servations and conclusions I made along the uphill trail. These 
observations and conclusions I made are based on a few simple 
but all important fundamentals. ; 

To illustrate and explain these fundamentals I shall util- 
ize both my own personal experiences, and the experience of 
my fellow climbers. I attach supreme importance to these 
fundamentals. First, by studying them they explain human 
conduct; second by recognizing them, they help to guide and 
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control our conduct; third, by accepting them they make us 
aware of life’s purpose. I am convinced that by accepting 
them in my life’s career, especially in these latter years, I have 
reached the crest with a feeling of confidence and interest, the 
lack of which makes us feel old, whether we are eighteen or 
eighty. 

A detailed account of these fundamentals you will find in 
the appendix. I ask you, however, to carefully study the Be- 
havior Compass on the following page. It fully illustrates the 
fundamentals I have been referring to, and which I will refer 
to in relating my experiences along the dune path. This Be- 
havior Compass is the fundamental pattern for all the billions 
of the human family, but bear in mind that among these bil- 
lions though similar in a general way no two are identical in 
detail. Accepting this explanation will help to improve your 
outlook from the crest, when you are ready for the sunbeam 
trail. in your trail up the Hill you will find that your own 
and your fellow climber’s conduct is satisfactorily explained 
by the fundamental principles outlined in the Behavior Com- 
pass. 


ECT 


CONTROLS 
SPECIAL SENSES 


RECREATION 


ENVIRONMENT 


Behavior Compass 


CHAPTER II 


THE LEVEL STRETCH OF CHILDHOOD’S TRAIL 


ee: down. from the crest of life’s hill I can see, in the 
stream of sand that marks the beginning of my trail, a 
farm in the wild woodlands of western Michigan. I-see the log 
cabin in which I was born. It differs perhaps from the cabin 
in which was born the Abraham martyred the year before my 
advent, and for whom I was probably named..It has had a 
sawed-lumber addition, built on to accomodate the growing 
family already numbering nine. 7 

Neighboring farms like ours consisting of fifteen to thirty 
acres of cleared land and virgin forest, may be a half mile dis- 
tant, but seem twenty miles away, since travel is afoot or by 
oxen and through winding, densely wooded trails. 

My father and mother with their little brood constitute 
our little society except Sunday, when the whole family in- 
cluding the baby at the breast, along with all the families for 
miles around, travels to the village church. This excursion is 
real recreation (God forbid that these devout souls hear it 
thus described), when they can meet their fellow man, sing 
their psalms together and listen to the preacher’s discourse for 
two hours, during which several doze off in sleep. Others, to 
shake off their somnolence and prevent such irreverence, stand 
up in their pew. 

After the service the families mingle with their neighbors 
and talk about topics of local interest—about the weather, 
their crops, their cattle; about how the crows, the woodchucks, 
the squirrels, and even the wild deer are destroying their 
grain; how John and Hanna are suffering from malarial fever; 
show Arie De Pooter has broken his leg and needs help. Here 
also they pick up the news of the outside world that comes 
drifting in by way of letters that the “dominie” has received 
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from abroad or from friends in the east. For, to his everlast- 
ing credit, Uncle Sam has already established a mail service 
by stage coach to these outlying communities, though it is long 
before railway and telegraph communication will be possible. 

The Church for these people was the one outstanding cen- 
ter that helped to keep them unified. It served as their source 
of information as well as edification. I can fully realize today 
what a wonderful source of relief and recreation this Sunday 
observance was to my father and mother, who were working 
and toiling and struggling, fifteen or sixteen hours, day after 
day, for the means of ‘bare existence. Vacation, games, sport, 
or play had no place in ‘their program. I am convinced that 
they placed such emphasis upon this one day of rest and prized 
it so highly, conscicusly for their conscience’ sake, but uncon- 
sciously to meet the physical requirement of recreation. 

‘Dutch pioneering days brought us in contact with the out- 
side world on week days, only on our semi-annual visit to the 
village market. Then father and mother took us boys to town 
for a new pair of boots, a coat, and a new hat or cap. That 
was the extent to which the outside world helped us. All the 
rest of our clothes—underwear, shirts, stockings, mittens, 
pants, jackets—were products of our little world, the home. 
And, mind you, that was before the days of the sewing ma- 
ehine; all of the stitching and sewing was done by Mother’s 
two hands. Mother had 'to keep all eleven of her children in 
clothes (there were seven of us when I was born—with four 
later) besides looking after the meals, the housework, the 
washing and ironing, and the making of butter with the hand 
churn. We children were taught to help along and gradually 
to assume minor responsibilities (that was to Mother’s credit) 
and we managed to be orderly (that was to Father’s credit). 
His motto was, ‘Plaats voor alles, alles in zijn plaats.” “A 
place for everything, and everything in its place.” 

In our limited domestic economy, every one of us knew 
his place. We early learned to give and take—an advantage 
not found in a family of one or two children. For mother it 
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was not easy. Yet when she had passed her eightieth birthday, 
her eyes still glistened with pride and satisfaction in speaking 
about those days. She would bob her head, affirming, ‘“Those 
were hard days, but happy days. We always had enough to 
eat and to wear, and a place of shelter.” The happiness she 
spoke of was not from games, and sports and parties along her 
hill climb, but from the deeper satisfaction of having success- 
fully met the impelling instinct of self-preservation, from hav- 
ing satisfied the inborn desire to do something worthwhile, 
and to be somebody in her own estimation, in the estimation 
of her fellow man, and in the estimation of her God. 

While exposure to outside civilization in those childhood 
days was very limited, my exposure to nature was unlimited 
and intimate. I wandered through the woods, picked wild 
flowers, fell into the creek that ran along the orchard, and tore 
my clothes on the twigs and brambles. At night I slept on a 
straw-tick in the cabin loft as contentedly and restfully as if 
it were feather down, waking to the howl of the wolves only 
when they were very near and hungry. 

I watched the birds in the springtime building their sieata 
each in its own special way; I saw the father and mother bird 
loving each other in bird fashion; I saw them spend most of 
their time getting food for themselves and their little ones in 
the nest; I saw them put up a valiant fight when a big black 
crow or hawk threatened to rob their nest of eggs or young. 

In summertime, I watched the cattle in the pasture munch 
the grass, and when satisfied lie down in the shade and con- 
tentedly chew their cud. I saw them come home in the evening 
to deliver their load of milk. In the winter, I saw them housed 
and fed in a warm stable provided for them. Eating, sleeping, 
chewing their cud, and providing milk was the whole round of 
their life. 

With even more interest, I watched the proud rooster, like 
a commanding captain in the midst of a flock of hens. I won- 
dered whether the hens followed the rooster, or the rooster fol- 
lowed the hens. I watched all the chickens scratching in the 
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sand for dear life, trying to pick up food and then hurrying 
and skurrying when feeding time came—rejoicing in security. 
I was also impressed with their bedtime habit. As soon as the 
evening twilight set in, I knew that every last one of them 
would have sense enough to scramble into the chicken coop. 
Chickens and cows had an easy time of it, I thought, as com- 
pared with wild animals. The food and shelter of fowl and 
cattle were provided for them. Their problem of self-preser- 
vation was very simple. The birds, the squirrels, the rabbits, 
and all wild life had to depend against odds on their own ef- 
forts for subsistence. 


CHAPTER III 


EARLY TRAINING FROM BOYHOOD EXPERIENCES 


Y OWN self-preservation efforts consisted of learning to 
M protect myself against bumps and burns and falls, and 
to run away from danger. I did not always succeed. 

When I was about seven, I learned something about pigs. 
It was in the fall of the year when the customary butchering 
day on the farm had arrived. The pig to be butchered was 
corralled in the barnyard. My big brother was assigned the 
task of getting a rope attached to the pig’s hind legs soi as to 
control him better. This meant the pig had first to be cornered. 
At the farther end of the enclosed yard was a small opening 
leading to the orchard. Since the gate was off its hinges, I 
was stationed to guard against the pig’s escaping through it. 
The chase was on and I was enjoying the scrap my brother 
was having with his victim. Suddenly, the pig spied the open- 
ing between my legs, and evidently realizing my insignificance 
better than I did myself, lunged toward it, caught me astrad- 
dle his back, and carried me along until I lost my precarious 
seating. The experience so impressed my self-preservation 
instinct that I have retained a wholesome respect for, and a 
special grudge against, hogs of all kinds from that day on. 

Another day in early spring I slipped through a hole in 
the ice of a pond, into water deep enough to drown me. How 
I grasped the crumbling ice around me, and how desperately 
I seized the pole that the other boys held out to me! Drenched, 
Shivering and cold, a sorry looking spectacle had successfully 
responded to the urge to live. 

I reacted to fear rather than to judgment on another oc- 
casion when my boyhood responsibility was to take afternoon 
lunch consisting of coffee and sandwiches, to the men in the 
field. In crossing the barnyard I disturbed an old hen sitting 
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quietly in a sand hole. Suddenly without any warning, this 
old hen, a mother with one little chick, came rushing at me 
with wings and feather outspread, as if she were going to 
scratch out my eyes. The suddenness of the attack and my 
ignorance of the harmless bluster of a chicken frightened me, 
and impelled me to back up, and to step into an unoccupied 
chicken hole—one of those depressions made by a fussy mother 
hen who scratches in the dust, squats to see if she has made a 
hole to fit her size, scratches again, and fits herself into it 
again, until at last she can squat and tuck her chicks under 
her wings. The natural result of my misstep. was that I 
tumbled over backward spilling the lunch and coffee all over 
myself. To my child mind this was a serious situation, not 
because of the hen who had already returned to her little chick, 
but because of the spilled lunch. When I returned to the house 
to tell mother about the awful loss she displayed that sweet 
Dutch humor that I appreciate in her now even more than 
then. Seeing the funny side of the mishap she proceeded to 
replenish the lunch, warning me that a “groote junge” should 
not become frightened by “een flaauwe kip.” 

- When we tangled with the blacksmith, however, the situ- 
ation that actuated my self-preservation impulse was more 
serious and less innocent. Once a week we youngsters were 
required to attend catechetical class at the country church. On 
the way to the church, we had to pass by a cross-road black- 
smith shop. Our curiosity frequently led us into the shop and, 
looking for fun, we proceeded to play pranks on the black- 
smith. Finally we annoyed him so, that he chased us all out 
and forbade us to come in again. 

Goaded to revenge, we planned and plotted. The following 
week we provided ourselves with pockets full of stones to hurl 
at the blacksmith shop. As we went by, the plan of stoning 
the shop was promptly put into effect. After the first shower 
of stones nothing happened. The operation was enthusiastically 
repeated a second time, some of the missles hitting the win- 
dows. The next minute, the shop door was flung open and the 
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burly smith, club in hand, came rushing out. This was the 
signal for a rapid retreat on our part down the road, to a corn- 
field not far distant. 

The field was enclosed by a high rail fence, which the old- 
er boys had no difficulty in climbing. As I was the youngest 
of the ten rascals, bringing up the rear, I despaired of getting 
over the fence, and seeing the furious blacksmith rapidly gain- 
ing on me, decided to hide myself in some shrubbery, hoping 
I could evade my pursuer. In a moment, I felt the grip of the 
smithy’s powerful hand on my leg, dragging me out of my 
hiding place, and saw his club raised above his head, threaten- 
ing to land on my body. All became dark. When I came to my 
senses the man standing above me was roaring all sorts of 
dire threats should he ever catch any of us at our tricks again. 
To add to my mental agitation and humiliation, when I caught 
up with the other boys,I was made the butt of fun and ridicule, 
when they observed a certain incriminating wetness about my ~ 
trousers. I gave the blacksmith shop a wide berth after this 
experience. . 

I must have been only five years old when my self-preser- 
vation instinct was influenced and trained by the example of 
others. I recall the incident so vividly, it might have happened 
yesterday. 

It was a dull, windy morning early in October; the air 
was full of dust and smoke. Autumn leaves, blown about by 
gusts of wind afforded a lot of fun for me and my dog. While 
we were chasing each other and tumbling around in the heaps 
of fallen leaves, my old floppy straw hat blew off and was 
caught by the dog, who, dog-fashion, proceeded to treat it as 
he would a wild rabbit, shaking and tearing it in wild delight, 
so that by the time I recovered it, it was a sorry looking wreck. 

Engrossed as I was in my play, it was high noon before I 
became aware of a certain unusual bustling in and about the 
house. Mother and my older sisters were gathering up our 
clothes and bedding, and piling them on the farm wagon, 
which was standing at the kitchen door. Father had gone out 
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with some of the neighbors to fight fires in the forests. My 
older brothers were busy putting out fires along fences and in 
brush piles. It seemed that outdoors everything was burning. 
In the house everything was topsy-turvy—no regular meals, 
hardly a place to sit, everybody working. I even noticed 
Mother crying. Was it the torn hat I clutched in my hand? 
No one spoke to me. Toward evening I remember Father’s 
coming home, his face and hands and clothes grimy and cov- 
ered with dust and soot; at last he spoke so that I could under- 
stand; the woods were all ablaze! Some farm homes had burn- 
ed! We might have to move our belongings to safer quarters! 

I can still see the red light of the forest fire all around the 
horizon, and flames glowing in the stumps of burning trees as 
night came on. What impressed me more, however, was the 
fear and worry of Father and Mother as they restlessly paced 
about the house. Finally, tired and weary of the day’s excite- 
ment and activities, I fell asleep on the kitchen floor. Later 
in the night I was awakened by added commotion in the house, 
and mother suddenly came running in from outdoors, crying 
“God dank, het regend!” “Thank God. it is raining.” It 
proved to be a heavy, continuous downpour after the prolong- 
ed autumn drought. Our country-side was saved from total 
destruction. That same day, October 9, 1871, the great city 
of Chicago burned, and our neighboring city of ae was 
all but wiped out by fire. 

How akin parental concern for the well-being of their 
children is to their own self-preservation instinct, was early 
demonstrated for me by one of the many accidents that natur- 
ally happen in a family as large as ours. It was when the 
farm had come to consist of 120 acres, of which about thirty 
had been cleared: the rest was still virgin forest. During the 
winter and spring Father with the older boys had been clear- 
ing away a patch of this woodland for cultivation. One bright 
morning, early in spring I trudged along with them to the 
woods to watch the felling of trees and piling up of brush, and 
to amuse myself gathering chips and branches. In my child- 
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ish way, I felt I was helping along in the job. 

Suddenly I heard my brother John scream, and saw 
Father was excited, contrary to his usually calm behavior. He 
removed one of my brother’s boots, and as he pulled off his 
stocking, I saw it was soaked with blood, and blood was spurt- 
ing from his foot. With a bandana and a scarf, Father hur- 
riedly wrapped up the foot and lifting John on his back, start- 
ed off for home,.a distance of about a quarter of a mile, telling 
me to follow and bring along the boot and stocking. I had a 
hard time keeping up with Father. At-the house, Mother. 
quickly began bustling about with cloths and a basin of water. 

The axe, which my brother had. been using, had glanced 
off and cut his foot, very nearly severing one of the. toes. 
Mother succeeded in binding up the injured foot with strips of 
cloth thoroughly: soaked in castor oil... I recognized the castor 
oil, having had it prescribed for me on several different occa- 
sions. 

A doctor was called from the village, but he did not arrive - 
until the next day. Then he decided to let well enough alone 
since the bleeding had stopped and there was no pain. We were 
to let him know if the foot did not get along well. The original 
dressing was left on for a week, and when the dressings were 
soaked off, contrary to all present-day expectations in similar 
cases, the wound seemed to be healing properly. There was no 
infection, and in a couple of weeks the foot was entirely well. 
Adult alarm, anxiety, and action had impressed meso deeply 
that the memory has influenced me all these years. 

As a lad of twelve, in the early part of summer. vacation, 
I was allowed to try my hand at raking the hay with the horse 
rake, a job to which I-had been eagerly looking forward. A 
horse rake, my grandchildren, is a two-wheeled vehicle with a 
row of curved steel tines attached to the axle and a narrow 
little seat for the driver, perched midway between the wheels. 
Proudly taking my place.on the rake, I started off in high 
spirits, feeling that I really was somebody. . All went well for 
a while, but in driving back and forth over the field, I had 
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dragged the rake into a bumble bee nest. When I returned to 
the spot, the bumbles were lying in wait. Instead of attacking 
me, they went for the horse, and, using his horse sense very 
much like humans would do to avert danger or hurt, he started 
to run. A runaway horse under any circumstance offers a 
precarious situation for the driver, but on a two-wheeled hay 
rake, the prospects are desperately dubious. There is nothing 
to prevent the driver from falling over backwards and break- 
ing his neck, or being pitched forward and caught on the tines 
underneath, Visions of death and disaster flitted. through my 
mind, while I held on.to the reins for. dear life. My. flight 
across the field ended abruptly when the horse struck a rail 
fence at the end of the meadow, an I was thrown clear of the 
rake. Considerably messed up and bruised, my nerves shat- 
tered, seeing the hay rake broken, I was glad to be alive, but 
ready to quit the hay raking job and humbly take on the me- 
nial task of weeding the corn. 

Bumble bees remind me of another hot summer day when 
I saw myself in prospect of serious disaster. My older brother 
and I came across a bumble bee nest in the field. We decided 
to raid the nest for the honey we expected to find and proceed- 
ed to poke the bees’ hiding place. They naturally resented this 
intrusion and forthwith a half dozen or more of their soldiers 
came boldly and noisily out of their lair, and evidently spied 
me as their principle enemy. I started to run as fast as my 
legs could carry me, much to the delight of the bumbles. One 
stung me in the neck, another above the eye, and another on 
the hand. To add to my discomfort, I stumbled and fell head- 
long in the dust. Instead of taking advantage of my position, 
the bees flew away, either satisfied that they had done a good 
job, or afraid that I had stopped to put up a fight. The terror 
that possessed me was out of all proportion to the danger of 
the occasion, as is usually the case when one’s judgment is im- 
mature or uninformed, but my instinct for preservation was 
none the less taxed. 

Other bigger problems of preservation did not dawn on 
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me till I was about twelve years old. Like every boy and girl, 
I always anxiously looked forward to the time when I should 
be grown up, like Father. I was proud of my father, who, I[ 
thought, was the biggest and strongest man in the world. He 
could fell the tallest tree in the woods; he could handle a yoke 
of oxen or drive a team of horses as he pleased; he could haul 
the heavy logs in big piles; he could plow the fields; and most 
wonderful of all, he could lift me on his shoulder as easily as I 
could lift a kitten. 

But it was not until one of my older brothers married, and 
stepped out of our home into one of his own, that I realized 
that growing up would mean taking care of myself. As little 
children easing the load a bit for Mother and Father by keep- 
ing the wood box in the kitchen filled, gathering the eggs in 
the evening, getting the cows from the pasture for milking 
time, weeding the garden, raking the paths, picking berries 
and apples in summer, we were gradually and unconsciously 
preparing for that bigger task; yet up! to now I was not con- 
scious of the connection between these activities, and my pre- 
paration for future self-support and independent life. 

No more did I see preparation for this future responsibil- 
ity when I was sent to school at the age of five. It was one of 
those things that was imposed upon me, and not of my own 
choosing. I simply took it as a matter of course. 


CHAPTER IV 


A NEW URGE 


LONG with the urges of self-preservation and play, I began 

to feel the stirrings of the third urge, procreation. Nat- 

urally, my attention had been drawn to the matter of sex as far 

as the notable difference between the boy and the girl, and be- 

tween the male farm animal and the female, was concerned, 
but that was only a matter of curiosity. 


Youthful curiosity gradually made way for the urgent — 
drive of the sex function. We had been taught by our elders 
that things pertaining to sex and the sex organs should be kept 
strictly private, should not be talked about, that any mention 
or reference to them should be absolutely avoided. This was 
to some extent a wholesome attitude, but it was based upon a 
false premise. We were made to think of sex as a matter of 
shame, and an essential evil, instead of being taught that of all 
the functions of the body, sex was the most important, and, as 
the only channel through which life could be transmitted, 
should be considered the most sacred, and, therefore, treated 
with the utmost reverence. 


We were not told that the sex urge will appear and de- 
velop in every normal boy and girl. That it isa fundamental 
part of life, instilled by the Creator: that it became therefore 
our sacred duty to treat it intelligently and reverently ; that 
the self same Creator who instilled it would see to it that it 
would bring into our life either joy or pain, depending on the 
treatment that it is accorded. I was to learn a great deal 
about sex life as I proceeded in the profession that I chose as 
my life’s work, of the delights and felicities it brought, and the 
havoe and tragedies that it wrought. 


So in my years at home I found myself adjusting my con- 
duct, in its response to the inner stirrings of the sex impulse, 
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according to the social conventions and usages of the time 
rather than by any intelligent judgment, much the same as 
the youthful climbers of today.are doing, and will continue to 
do unless a satisfactory regime is evolved for the instruction 
of young life in matters of sex, to supply the judgment of the 
individual boy and girl with sufficient information to safe- 
guard their conduct. The information that I did receive, mud- 
dled and inefficient as it was, did serve to instill a controlling 
influence by warning me of the direful consequences that were 
sure to follow any sex irregularities. To a certain extent, this 
served to protect me against the injuries of sex infractions. 
This protection was fortified by a favorable home and com- 
munity environment, so that, being less exposed to the mis- 
chievous, often pernicious, influences that accompany urban 
community life, I managed to pass safely through the early 
adolescent years. 

Naturally, the school was intended to develop my desire 
to know, but as first it held meaning for me only as it inter- 
fered with, or provided outlet for, my play urge. Learning the 
ABC’s as printed in a little yellow book called the primer, and 
putting these letters together to make words— the extent of 
introductory subjects—did not mean a thing to me. I just 
naturally sat and chewed the corners of the little book to pass 
the time while the teacher was busy with older classes. I 
anxiously watched for recess, and closing time. The method 
of teaching made no appeal to my curiosity, that inborn desire 
to know. 

On the other hand school life afforded larger opportunities 
than the home for the play spirit to express itself. That one 
fact made my early school days tolerable and even happy. Most 
of our play was spontaneous and haphazard, with little or no 
direction. It was practically all out of doors, so that rainy 
days at school were most gloomy and exasperating. Our play 
spirit then often led us into mischief. 

My lack of judgment, along with the play spirit, evidenced 
itself on one of these rainy days, while Mr. Gerrit Otto, our 
teacher, was gone for his noonday lunch, when just for fun, I 
hid his song book. A regular part of the program was to open 
the morning and afternoon study periods with a song. Not 
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finding his song book in its usual place, the teacher inquired 
from the school whether anyone knew where it was. A chap 
who did not like me raised his hand and told on me in a way 
that took all the fun out of the idea and brought me five rather 
hefty strokes on my hand, with the stick that the teacher used 
both for this purpose and to keep time for the singing. 

Though deserved, I resented my punishment so much that 
the next morning before the teacher arrived, I took his stick, 
broke it, and put it in the stove. Not finding his stick, Mr. 
Otto inquired again from the pupils if anyone knew anything 
about the stick. After a few moments of silence, I raised my 
hand. Asked where it was, I bravely answered, “In the stove.” 
From the look in his eye and flush of his cheek, I could see what 
Mr. Otto had in mind. ‘Come here, Abraham; I do not need 
a stick.” The paddling I received hurt me some, but I have a 
notion that it was softened because I had owned up to my mis- 
conduct. The humiliating lesson in what is fun was oddly the 
beginning of real friendship between Mr. Otto and me. 

On brighter days, playtime was the outstanding socializ- 
ing force of our school life. Undirected, our recreation was 
occasionally marred by unpleasantnesses. A wrestling match 
often wound up in a fighting brawl because of the injured 
pride and hurt feelings of the losing contestant. Girls taunted 
boys,.and boys, girls. But, in spite of these occasional out- 
bursts of misguided emotion, the play spirit took off the rough 
edges of our self-preservation instinct, and rivalry in games 
was lubricated with the spirit of fun, the driving force in all 
sport. 

When school hours were over, the woods, with all manner 
of wild life, offered an ever-present invitation to our inborn 
spirit of play and adventure. Hunting was one of the special 
attractions at certain seasons of the year. My older brothers 
ambitiously went out for big game, while we younger boys con- 
tented ourselves with squirrel, rabbit, and other small game. 

It happened one time, however, that my ambition got the 
better of me, and I stupidly determined to accompany a group 
of the bigger boys on one of their hunting expeditions, con- 
trary to their orders. I managed along through the wooded 
trail all right, until we came to a stream which the others 
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easily forded by jumping to a log in midstream. Following 
their lead, I missed the log, and plunged headlong into the 
stream. No serious harm was done, but I raised enough rum- 
pus, what with my fright and my water soaked clothes, to spoil 
the day’s outing for my brothers, who grumblingly felt obliged 
to take me to the barn, and by rolling me around in the straw 
hoped to dry my wet garments. This proved fairly effective, 
but when my mother spied my rumpled clothes, a confession 
was in order, and I was sent to bed without my supper, the 
justice of which I could not clearly understand. 

Hunting and trapping was only partly for recreation, 
since it also furnished a certain amount of return by way of 
squirrel, rabbit, quail, and partridge meat, and occasional 
venison. Besides the skins and pelts were a source of revenue, 
a dozen squirrel or muskrat skins selling for about a dollar. 

It was our games at school and at home that especially 
met our recreationaal instinct. I wonder how the names and 
technique compare with those you of the present day know: 
hide-and-seek, duck-on-the-rock, dog-and-deer, run-sheep-run, 
leap-frog, hop-skip-and-jump; and those played indoors: 
“button, button, where is the button?”, “spin the platter!’, 
post office, the Virginia reel. One desirable feature of our 
recreation was that we all took an active part. There was no 
sitting on the bleachers or in the movies getting our recreation 
second-hand, passively responding to all kinds of emotions, 
while losing all the real benefits of active participation. We 
missed much education that movies and professional games 
give to present day children, but we were not exposed to the 
weakening and harmful effects of predigested, passive recrea- 
tion. We did not have to control our desire to indulge too freely 
in moving pictures that appeal only to the emotions; as you do 
so early on the trail, nor exercise our judgment about those 
which give an untrue, distorted picture of life, leading the 
impressionable, untutored mind into mistaken views if life’s 
aims and purposes. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LURE OF INNATE DESIRES 


HILE my self-preservation instinct was developing, and 

my recreation urge was being satisfied, I trace the be- 
ginnings of a developing intellect in the fact that, in easy 
simple ways, I was beginning “to know.” 

I learned that touching a hot stove or a hot lamp chimney 
produced a painful sensation, while at the same time the 
warmth of the stove and the light of the lamp produced pleas- 
ant sensations; that the knife which fascinated me when 
Father used it to whittle a stick, could make my finger hurt 
and bleed when I tried to imitate him; that a lump of soda, 
which Mother left on the kitchen table, made me spit and 
squirm when I put it in my mouth thinking it was a lump of 
sugar. 

Unconsciously, this inborn factor began to produce desire 
“to know” more. It lured me on. The simple curiosity of my 
childhood days gradually became more and more complex, and 
was but the beginning of that growing fundamental drive that 
stays with us all through life. This drive made me want to 
know about bird nests, rabbit holes, and ant hills, how my 
father’s mowing maching worked, or how our cabin and big 
barn were built. It made me curious to know how plants and 
flowers grew from seeds, or chicks came out of eggs. Thrilled 
the first time that I came to a nest where a mother hen had 
been setting for three weeks on a nestful of eggs, to see her 
clucking and scratching with a dozen little chicks around her, 
I asked Mother how and why this happened. She answered, 
“God heeft het zoo gewilt.” It did not explain much to me then 
but I know that this was a wise answer. After having studied 
the steps and processes by which the egg is changed into a 
living chick, I must humbly confess, that the eternal, creative 
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Intelligence, God, “willed it so.” 

Growing up in the country, I early learned to know var- 
ious plants, flowers, trees, animals, stars and clouds. I shall 
never forget the lesson in animal distinction I learned one 
morning on the way to school. Taking a short cut through the 
woods, we spied a little black and white animal, skurrying to 
a hole under a stump. Curious to know what it was, we poked 
into its hole with a stick. Obligingly, the harried creature ap- 
peared at the surface, but much to our surprise, and without 
warning, treated us to a dose of the most pungent, the most 
fetid, the most suffocating, odoriferous liquid that I had ever 
come across. I had heard about skunks, but had never before 
made their acquaintance at close range. When we arrived at 
school the teacher very promptly ordered us out, and told us to 
go home, where we were just as unwelcome. Wash tubs came 
forth and all the hot water and soft soap that could be spared, 
and we were scrubbed to within an inch of our lives. Our 
curiosity concerning little black and white animals was com- 
pletely satisfied. A 

My knowledge of my immediate environment became 
thorough and intimate. My knowledge of what lay beyond 
our woods was more difficult to acquire and it long retained 
the thrill of something strange. Nine miles west of us I knew 
there was a large city. Over a thousand people lived there 
close together. There was a whole row of stores instead of 
one general store like the one in the nearby village of Zeeland. 
I heard my mother and father say that some of the people liv- 
ing in Holland were Americans. That held as foreign a con- 
notation for me as speaking of Indians does to you children. 

A trip to the city of Holland was a notable event in which 
Father and Mother indulged about once a year to visit our 
relatives there. A whole day was consumed in this expedition. 
The roads were mostly trails, or at best, sand ruts, and we 
traveled by horse- and-wagon or ox team. Two hours one way 
was a good speed record. The first time accompanying Father 
and Mother on one of these trips, I had a feeling of importance 
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at being able to tell the neighbor boys about this long journey 
to the city. And what a journey! It seemed as if it would 
never end. 

Arriving at last at Uncle’s place, I had my first meeting 
with my cousins, who must have found their country cousin 
curious, bewildered as I was with all the new and strange sur- 
roundings. I distinctly recall being made to feel quite at home 
and happy when my Aunt dealt out a handful of candy to each 
one of us children. I was not used to such luxury. Then 
cousin Jon, who was about my age, took me in tow aand I saw 
the town: the stores, the big buildings, the factories, his 
father’s print shop, the boats on the bay. And what do you 
suppose we walked on most of the way? Side walks! Boards 
laid end to end, so people would not have to walk on sand or 
mud paths! I became surfeited with new things “to know,” 
and by the time we started for home I fell dreamily asleep on 
a bundle of hay in the back of the farm wagon. 

Outstanding was the event that pierced this natural, ru- 
ral, childhood environment of mine, and it opened up long 
vistas of curiosity and possibilities of learning about the out- 
side world. This was the building in 1871 of the Chicago and 
Western Michigan railroad, afterwards the Pere Marquette, 
now Chesapeake and Ohio, through our section of the country. 
The road cut through our farm only a few hundred yards from 
our home, and was to go on ten miles west to the shores of 


~ Lake Michigan, which it would follow to Chicago. 


My five-year-old mind was filled with all manner of fan- 
tastic ideas and pictures of trains, and cars and locomotives. 
I was told that they traveled so fast that one could hardly see 
them as they passed by. For the first time I heard speed 
measured by hour. This train would be able to go 30 miles in 


‘one hour. Our horses at best could travel eight to ten miles in 


one hour. How we watched and wondered as we saw groups 
of men working day after day, clearing away the trees, level- 
ing off the road bed, hauling ties and timbers during the fall 
and winter! My father and oldest brother helped along in this 
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job. The tracks were in place; we waited and waited for the 
appearance of the steam cars, which was as new an idea to us, 
as is the projected tubular mode of transportation to your 
minds. 

The eventful day came at last. Through a clearing in the 
distance we could see it come—a puffing, steaming, smoking, 
black, iron boiler on wheels, pulling a train of flat cars loaded 
with gravel, which was being unloaded as the cars came along. 
It was not quite as exciting as I had imagined, but I stood in 
open-mouthed wonder at how that locomotive could be con- 
trolled, stopped and started, moved forward and backward. It 
was like magic. From that day to this I have always had an 
awed admiration for a railway engineer. 

That admiration does not hold for the method of financ- 
ing, already employed at this early day, by the railroad. The 
land for the road bed, and the labor that Father and the boys 


put in for the Railway Company were never paid for, because. 


the company went “‘bankroet” and had to be reorganized! 

In the thousand and one things that presented them- 
selves to my youthful mind, Father and Mother and older 
brothers were often consulted for information; the what, the 
how, and the why of things. This was the beginning of my 
education; and though neither my father or mother had been 
provided with school training beyond the elementary grades, 
they had been provided with a goodly share of native intel- 
ligence, and were usually able to satisfy my budding curiosity. 
Naturally, most of this early information had to be expanded 
and developed, or modified, but I know that these first impres- 
sions were everlastingly important, because they furnished the 
initial foundation upon which my future thinking was based. 

By way of continued attempts at giving me organized 
Knowledge, I was faithfully kept at school though my desire 
“to know”’ was scarcely a burning one. I managed at last to 
get into the second reader and became able to read sentences 
without seeing any usefulness in them. I managed to learn 
the multiplication table, but arithmetic had no connection 
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with life as I knew it. Geography appealed to my imagina- 
tion, and I would have enjoyed it, if it had not been spoiled by 
making memorizing names of places the only important thing 
about it. Learning to write, I remember as an achievement 
that spurred me on. Much to the disgust of the teacher, I had 
an exaggerated ambition to add fancy scrolls and flourishes. 

On the whole my progress at the country school was pain- 
fully slow, as far as attaining book knowledge was concerned, 
until one day something happened that proved to be a turning 
point in my schoo] life. 

Among a collection of second hand books, donated to the 
school for its library, there happened to be a copy of ‘‘Arab- 
ian Nights” and my curiosity led me to open it. I began read- 
ing the story of “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” Even 
though many of the words and expressions were new and 
strange to me, I caught the drift of the story and was so com- 
pletely captured by the thrill and fascination of the adventures 
of its characters, that, instead of studying my grammar, 
geography, or spelling, I read “Arabian Nights” all day, under 
cover. I still vividly recall the lure of the charm transporting 
me and urging me on. 

When I finished it, I avidly devoured Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Jules Verne’s 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,’ and Walter Scott’s 
“Waverly Novels.” It seemed as if a new world had been 
opened up to me; life had assumed new horizons. It was no 
longer confined to the little red school house, with its small, 
insignificant community. There was a big throbbing world 
beyond my little sphere, and I became intensely curious “to 
know” more about it. 

This excursion into fiction taught me more grammar, 
more spelling, more geography, and enlarged my vocabulary 
more, in ten months, than I had learned from the text books in 
five years. It taught me the meaning and use of language, so 
that later my text books in history, geography, arithmetic, and 
grammar became became intelligible—and interesting. 
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At that time I could see no danger in my absorption in 
fiction—of my interpreting the problems of real life in terms 
of the fictitious characters and incidents. I did not realize 
that it was like cultivating a taste for sweetmeats and pastries 
in our daily diet, excluding substantial and necessary foods, 
and leading to physical disorder and degeneracy. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that I did not have the temptations confronting 
you youngsters; that for me there was no book store, news 
stand, drug store, or even gas station with scores of cheap 
magazines stacked high, making their appeal only to my emo- 
tions and having little value as intellectual nourishment. I 
doubt that I would have been able to discern what is “clap 
trap” as I hope you can. You are fortunate, on the other hand, 
that besides the classics you have plenty of good, present-day 
fiction for your recreational reading urge which it is intended 
to satisfy, after it has opened your eyes to reading as a means 
of satisfying your desire “to know.” . | 

In my boyhood days, very few of the children, especially 
in the rural districts, continued in school beyond the sixth or 
seventh grade. At the age of twelve to fourteen the boys were 
needed on the farm, and the girls in the housework. 

I often wonder if you children feel sorry for us children 
of a more primitive day, with our simplicity and lack of soph- 
istication. You might be justified if it were not for the fact 
that fundamental impulses make life interesting for a child 
no matter what the surroundings. I have told you how we 
respond to the recreation impulse and those of curiosity and 
self-preservation. In those responses, naturally, we were kept 
busy “doing” things. 

For our play it was necessary to construct most of our 
toys and equipment ourselves. Father and Mother were too 
busy to do it for us and a toy in a store in those days was more 
of a curiosity than a thing to buy and generally had been 
brought over from “the old country.” I made my own build- 
ing blocks from scraps of lumber left over from building the 
~ new barn or the sawed-wood addition to our log cabin. I 
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helped my sisters build play houses, mostly of branches and 
grapevine strands. Crudely, I put together what was my sled, 
envying the skill of my older brothers who could build a bob- 
sled that would nearly hold all eleven of us brothers and sis- 
ters. Spinning tops were easy to make and most absorbing. 
Water-wheels taught us much not only because we had to learn 
certain principles of balance in putting them together but be- 
cause in those thrilled lazy hours when we lay on our stomach 
on the bank of the creek watching them turn with current in- 
creased by dams we had built, we were learning painlessly 
fundamental lessons about water power. 


We made stilts and learned to be skilled at walking and 
running on them. Perhaps some of you children remember 
my making them for you when you were children, living in a 
city. You had great fun and the advantage of a better pair of 
stilts, made by more experienced hands, but my vicarious 
pleasure, in reliving my youth by making them and in compar- 
ing your sidewalk progress to my farm-yard freedom, was the 
greater. 


. The height of my youthful ambition was to build a cart, 
patterned after the farm wagon. The framework was quite 
easy, but wheels were a problem. I enlisted the help of my 
older brothers, who managed to saw four round plates of suit- 
able size out of a plank, which served very well. When the 
cart was complete, I was as proud and happy over my accom- 
plishment as Edison could have been over his first incandes- 
cent light bulb. It could be used for hauling stove wood, 
coasting down hill, and we even tried hitching the dog to it to 
pull us around. The hound was more fond of, and better fitted 
for, chasing rabbits, and either refused to pull or attempted to 
take us on a chase with him. 

On a farm, chores furnish plenty for even a very young 
boy or girl to do. Having many older brothers to help with 
heavy work my chores looked to them like recreation, but their 
regularity made it work to me. There were always rabbits 
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and chickens to feed. I was allowed to build the rabbit coops 
and the squirrel traps, and at the proper age took my turn of 
having it my duty “to get” the cows each evening. 

The size of our family, seven boys and four girls had its 
influence on our impulses—on the whole favorable. I can still 
see that long table with Father and Mother at one end, the 
remainder arranged along the sides according to age—Peter, 
Dinah, John, Jennie, Cornelius, William, Abraham, Jane, 
James, Robert and Elizabeth. | 

Either by reason of necessity or because they believed it 
was good for us, my parents used great wisdom in giving us 
some of the responsibilities of home life. I understand this 
as I look back though I am afraid I was unaware of the benefit 
then. I advise you young folks to look upon these daily duties 
as a privilege, and as training that will help you in your hill 
climb. You may feel like grumbling, even like shirking at 
times, as I did many a time when other things tempted, but — 
by “doing” first you will gradually find you are getting ‘‘to be” 
somebody, as we Say. ‘ 

How well I remember the spring morning when Mother 
told us boys that the stove wood which had been unloaded and 
thrown in a heap in the back yard, making the place look very 
untidy, should be piled up. We had planned to go on a squir- 
rel hunt, and it did hurt to miss that fun for the sake of piling 
a lot of wood. We went at it with a grunt, but stuck to it, and 
as the job went on and the pile grew tall and followed a cer- 
tain pattern, we felt quite proud of ourselves. Then Mother 
came out not only to praise us, but bring us homemade bread 
with jam, which fully made up for the loss of the squirrel 
hunt. To cap the climax, Father, who was not strong on 
praising, told us we had done a splendid job. This approval 
and recognition did more than anything else to inspire me 
with a willingness to do things, because it served to satisfy 
my basic element of self-esteem, an inspiration source from 
which not one single human mortal is exempt. It was a dom- 
inant motive in my school work, stronger by far than my 
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curiosity. To receive a friendly pat on the head from my 
teacher, or a word of praise, stimulated my efforts more than 
any reprimand, or the application of the “singing stick.” To 
stand at the head in a spelling bee, to excel in arithmetic, in 
history, or in geography was a powerful stimulant, because it 
satisfied the desire for recognition; recognition from the 
teacher, from the folks at home and from associates. 

When I spelled the word, “parallelepipedon” correctly, 
and the rest of the class had failed, it became a red letter 
day in my school career. I felt that I was really getting “to 
be” somebody. 

This same principle generally operated for good on the 
playground, in our wrestling, running, jumping, and in all our 
games. But it also often led to trickery, deception, and unfair 
practices. Not infrequently the desire to outshine or to be 
recognized as a leader became so strong that it broke through 
the rather weak barrier of rules and customs, and we slipped 
back into the caveman’s way: “Get it if you can and keep it 
if you can,” no matter how. 

It was pure caveman spirit that started a bloody battle 
one day on the playground during the noon hour, when the 
teacher was away for his lunch. Among the older group of 
boys there existed two factions, the north and the south dis- 
trict, each faction having its own leader. There was no well 
defined reason for this division, but the leaders on both sides 


- anxious to have their superiority recognized, began an insig- 


nificant argument which led to a tussle, at first mild and or- 
dinary, but shortly, with brakes off and emotion gaining full 
sway, becoming a fight in dead earnest. In no time at all, the 
adherents of both factions gather about, so early tricked into 
bodily harm by the unconscious use of mob psychology on the 
part of the leaders that, to show their loyalty to their own 
leader, they let the battle spread to include the major part of 
each group. It was a taste of the same contagion of present 
day warfare among the nations of the world. The battle wag- 
ed for almost an hour, when a truce was declared, partly be- 
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cause one of the leaders was flat on his back with a bloody 
nose and a black eye, the sign of defeat, and partly because 
the teacher appeared upon the scene. 

This desire to be recognized was also demonstrated by 
rivalry in the matter of dress and personal adornment not 
only among the girls in the braiding of their hair, wearing of 
bows, knotting the narrow ribbons around their throats, shir- 
ring the flounces on their skirts, the wearing of their heirloom 
Dutch ear rings or occasional finger rings, but even among the 
boys, in brass buttons on their jackets, buckles on their waist 
bands, high boots and multi-colored mittens. I was a proud 
boy the morning when I wore my first “store-bought” cap with 
« vizor on the front. I became more voluntarily neat because 
I envied one of the boys of my own age, who always looked 
spick and span. Later we dubbed him “dude,” a term not in- 
tended as a compliment. Thinking it over, 1 see even the 
“dude” may have a useful place in social progress, if neatness 
and orderliness in personal appearance is desirable. However, 
like any other good or desirable quality, it becomes a vice when 
carried to excess; when efforts at adornment and personal ap- 
pearance take precedence over services of real merit. From 
the crest of the hill it seems to me that the passion to be rec- 
ognized by putting on style, fashion, and make-up has not 
lessened with the passing years. 

I must have been about ten years old when I definitely 
began wanting “to be” someone politically. The Hayes and 
Tilden election in 1876 was soon to take place, when the dis- 
trict school resumed its fall session in September. The pupils, 
especially the boys, had caught the exciting furor of a nation- 
al election in their homes and brought the party allegiance of 
their fathers with them to the school yard. Very shortly we 
found ourselves divided into two groups, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, each loyally supporting the party of his father. 
This loyalty, at first expressed in verbal arguments, soon took 
on the more emphatic and for us the easier form of expression, 
namely—physical contests. There were wrestling matches, 
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boxing bouts, and the most popular of all—the rope-pulling 
contest, when each side tried to pull the other through a mud- 
dy ditch in a field nearby. 

My father was a democrat, and why I did not know, but 
being my hero he must be right, and so I stood up for Samuel 
J. Tilden, along with the other ‘‘copperheads,” as the demo- 
crats of that day were called. We were in the minority, and 
consequently, our group was usually on the losing side. 

One wrestling match that spread to the group, and result- 
ed in several bloody noses and black eyes and a universal sore- 
ness of spirit, had proven so much of a brawl that it attracted 
the attention of the District School Board, who gave the teach- 
er strict instructions not to allow any more political demon- 
strations on the school grounds. 

For a few more years we were to limit ourselves “to 
being” enthusiasts over political matters awaiting the time 
when our understanding and ability would enable us “to do” 
something about them. 


CHAPTER VII 


AN IMPORTANT SHIFT IN THE TRAIL 


AN THIRTEEN an ostensibly unfortunate circumstance pre- 
vented my following the prescribed preparation for a 
farmer’s career. A sick spell left me with a wry neck. They 
called it Torticollitis. This disability persisted in spite 
of all the various and sundry home remedies that could be 
thought of. Every friend and neighbor knew of something 
that would cure it. It was subjected to all kinds of treatment ; 
liniments of all description, Spanish flies, croton oil, St. Jacob’s 
oil, Haarlem oil, cupping, leeches. All proved of no avail. Any 
doctor we could reach was consulted without any benefits. My 
stiff neck persisted and, in addition to the misery I suffered, 
it put me out of the running as far as farm work was con- 
cerned. ! 

So my parents concluded that I should continue my school 
work, with the possibility of becoming a teacher, or maybe 
even a clergyman. The simultaneous idea of stiff-necks and 
teachers and clergymen may not have penetrated the stolid 
Dutch sense of humor. Our district school teacher fell in 
heartily with the idea, and agreed, for a small fee, to help me 
get started on the equivalent of work covered the first year in 
High School so that I could enter the preparatory department 
of Hope College, an institution founded by Dutch colonists at 
Holland, Michigan. First it was an academy, but since 1866, 
the year of my birth, had been a college with preparatory 
school. 

My studies included algebra, Latin, Greek and Physiology. 
The unknown quantities in algebra puzzled me aplenty; Latin 
and Greek appealed to me only in a vague, mythical way, but I 
studied them laboriously because I was told that every minis- 
ter must know Latin and Greek—they were essential to a 
complete education. Physiology appealed to my curiosity, 
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causing new interest in the internal organs of pigs at the time 
of fall butchering, and of chickens when killed for table use. 
I had plenty of chances to catch and dissect frogs, and thrilled 
to watch the heart continue to beat after it was removed from 
the body if kept immersed in water. The budding minister 
needed no prodding in this field. 

My progress must have made a favorable impression, for 
it was definitely decided that I go to Hope College the follow- 
ing year. 

While still studying at home, I continued to be bothered 
by my wry neck which was a source of worriment. Finally, 
when we were told that a young doctor from the city (Hol- 
land) had regular office hours in the village drugstore at Zee- 
land twice a week, my mother, who did most of the worrying 
about my condition, decided that I should be taken to see this 
new doctor. We went to see him the following week and he 
gave me a very careful examination. He was different from 
doctors I had seen before, whose examination went no far- 
ther than looking at my tongue, and feeling my pulse. Their 
treatment was always a few pills to take and a liniment to 
apply. This “city” doctor looked for a cause, and concluded 
that my stiff neck resulted from enlarged, inflamed tonsils 
and neck glands, and he directed treatment toward correcting 
this condition. I was to come to Holland and remain in the 
city for three weeks so that he could apply what I afterwards 
learned was nitrate of silver to the tonsils and throat, and 
tincture of iodine to the cords of my neck every third and 
fourth day. At the end of three weeks the stiffness ‘of my 
neck had almost disappeared; my protruding chin had reced- 
ed, my jaw had loosened up so that I could open my mouth 
freely, and I could turn my head quite normally. It was like 
release from a vise. It also meant that my general health 
improved. 

Surprisingly, in spite of this marvelous change in my 
physical condition, the plan of sending me to College remained 
unchanged. The fall of the next year found me ready to apply 
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for entrance into the Preparatory Department of Hope Col- 
lege. I had been looking forward to this momentous event 
with mixed emotions—pleasure, pride, dread. The last was 
not by any means the least. I did dread this new adventure 
but the natural instincts and desires urged and lured me on. 
The eventful day, one that I shall never forget, when 
Father drove me to Holland, finally arrived. The college 
campus covering two city blocks was still uncleared woods 
except for the northeast corner where four frame buildings 
and one of brick had been built. Arriving early, we found it 
rather difficult to locate the room where the college faculty was 
assembled to meet new students. Finally, we were ushered 
into the presence of this august body, and to my surprise and 
reassurance, they seemed glad to see us. They treated Father 
with utmost respect, and even seemed to intimate that I was 
important enough to welcome as a prospective student. 


I had brought with me a letter from my country school 
teacher stating that I had done work preliminary to the stud- 
ies of the preparatory department, and that I might be able 
to enter the C Class, skipping the first year. 


The faculty agreed to give me an examination to deter- 
mine whether I could enroll as a “C” and to my surprise and 
delight, the secretary informed me that I had passed. This 
served to assuage the feeling of home sickness that had been 
coming over me, but I was never so happy as on that Friday 
afternoon when I could go home, after five days away, to 
Mother’s welcoming hearth. There was a train I could have 
taken to Zeeland, but I did not know its schedule and did not 
dare to spend more money. I walked the whole nine miles, 
and did not mind that one bit because I was going home. 

The home folks seemed more curious about my week’s 
experience than glad to see me. I suppose they were really 
glad, but to me it seemed that they were getting on very well 
without me, and that I was already counted out. Even my 
two younger brothers went on with their games without me. 
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I almost began to feel lonesome and out of place at home—so 
it was easier to go back on Monday. 

I understand now the radical change in my life’s course 
at that time. My interest in chickens, cattle, horses, corn- 
fields, and haymeadows was being shunted off to an interest 
in books and studies—literature, mathematics, history, and 
science. This rather violent change in my environment was 
necessarily reflected in my ideas and ideals, and consequently 
in my conduct. From the limited home and small community 
contacts I was suddenly thrown into a wider more varied little 
world. The necessary adjustment was interesting, but stren- 
uous, and not always pleasant. In the morning I was harassed 
by fears about the day’s program, and in the evening I was 
often distressed by the recollection of having failed in some 
class, or having made some ridiculous social error, for my 
country manners needed polishing to meet the standards re- 
quired in my new environment. 

In my classwork I soon discovered that in some of the 
studies, I could easily keep up with the others in my class, 
but in some I had serious trouble. Mathematics for instance 
was always a sore plague to me. My classmates likewise 
seemed to have varying mental capacities and tendencies. 

I was amazed at the ease with which Keppel, who later 
became professor of Mathematics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and of the University of Florida, could master the equa- 
tions, and find the unknowns in Algebra, while for me these 
problems were a nightmare. Even if I managed to catch on 
to the routine of working them out, they had little meaning or 
interest for me. Then again, I was intrigued by the ease with 
which Kuyper, who later became a successful lawyer, could 
express himself, even to the extent of fooling the professor 
when his glib answers were not relevant to the question. He 
was never muddled in his speech, as I seemed to be. I could 
not help but admire Tony Van Duine for his ability to argue 
on any subject, and envied his oratorical ability in spite of 
his being dubbed the “Blikke Dominie,” meaning “Tin Pan 
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Preacher.” He later became a popular clergyman in his de- 
nomination. When it came to my speaking in public, there 
was such a wild confusion in my brain cells, that the thoughts 
that were there had no chance to be logically expressed. 

Fortunately, there were a few branches in our course of 
study that saved me from a complete inferiority complex. In 
Latin and Greek I felt I could easily hold my own, so that my 
assistance was often called upon by others in the class, and in 
Physiology and Chemistry I must have stood well inasmuch 
as I was dubbed “Doc” by my classmates very early in my 
school career. 

While at college I was entirely dependent on parental sup- 
port. I felt this keenly since the preparation of my brothers 
for farming demanded no visible cash outlay. On Mondays, 
I carried as many farm products and as much of Mother’s 
home baking back to my room as I possibly could, to help keep 
down food expense. I curtailed myself socially if there were 
any expense demanded. None of the students had much money 
to spend but some were able to go to Pessink’s bakery and buy 
“bread and butter’—better known as a sandwich today— and 
this set them in a social class I could not hope to enter. 

Perhaps this rather exaggerated feeling of poverty along 
with my first opportunity to see indications of comparative 
affluence among some citizens of a city, accounts for the im- 
pression I received from my course in political science and 
sociology. This course, like all the others, was very elementary 
but it opened up a line of thought on wealth that had not 
hithertoo occured to me. 

In reading the sensational book “Looking Backwards” by 
Edward Bellamy which was then just off the press, a doubt 
was raised in my mind as to the validity of the claims made for 
the perfection of our democracy. The author contended that 
while our present form of democracy called for equality and 
for co-operation in selecting its controlling legislative body, 
thus retaining for the people their privilege of self-govern- 
ment, it interfered with their privilege to respond to their 
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self-preservation urges by not only encouraging, but protect- 
ing the principle of free, unrestricted, private profit enterprise, 
and private ownership, which called for competition and ri- 
valry, instead of co-operation. This element of competition 
being applied to the provision for the daily needs of life, he 
said, simply continued the old system: “The good old way, 
the ancient plan; that he may take who has the power 
and he may keep who can.” The Bellamy argument was that 
this system unavoidably resulted in insecurity for the individ- 
ual, and in fear of his fellowman and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for conflict and war. The force of the argument was 
diminished in my youthful mind by the counter argument that 
without competition and rivalry there could be no progress. 
In young bouyancy, I cheerfully dismissed the challenge and 
managed to suppress my incipient revolt against the principle 
of competition as it opposed the principle of cooperation. 

The daily routine of the classroom and the periodic study 
hours having become the settled order of the day’s work, my 
insistent and persistent play spirit demanded some sort of 
recreational activity. In those days, college sports and ath- 
letics had not attained the important place in the school cur- 
riculum that is assigned to them today. Only a sporadic class 
rivalry instigated foot racing, pole vaulting, sparring, base- 
ball, and football which was in a crude, primitive stage. For 
indoor recreation, chess, checkers, and dominoes were in 
vogue. The very mention of cards and dancing was taboo at 
Hope College, for the church which founded and supported it 
was most puritanical in its condemnation of these social 
diversions as “wicked.” As had been the case on our country 
school playground, every student could and did participate in 
what recreational activity there was. I did not have to belong 
to a team. I could try a little of everything. Games and ath- 
letics in general occupied a secondary place in our school life, 
the pendulum having not even begun to swing over to the point 
where the standing of a school or college was measured by its 
success in the field of athletics. 
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Our social life was rather limited, but we did have class 
parties, class picnics, sleighrides, fraternity socials, and sail- 
ing expeditions. 

One winter party is illustrative. Our class was invited 
for an evening party to the home of one of the few girls in our 
class who lived in Overisel, a little village about eight miles 
south of town. To make the trip we hired a big bob sleigh 
from the livery, large enough to hold the whole class, well- 
equipped with blankets and robes and with plenty of straw in 
the box. There were twenty of us, five girls and fifteen boys. 
It was a freezing cold, blustery night—making the close 
huddle rather pleasant. 

The trip out, with singing and joking and general hil- 
arity, was made without untoward incident I have but a dim 
recollection of the farm home or our entertainment there, ex- 
cept that we were treated to a most sumptuous repast, such as 
only the Dutch country housewife can prepare—saucijzen- 
broodjes (sausage rolls is the nearest English translation), 
krakeling, banket, chocolade! I suppose the cold trip had ad- 
ded to our keen relish for food, but never has food tasted 
better. 

Along about midnight, we made ready for the ride back to 
town. It was snowing heavily as we opened the door. At first 
this added to our fun but gradually our ardor became as chil- 
led as the night air about us. We managed to sing a few songs, 
and Bill, the clown of the class, got in a few jokes, but on the 
whole we were quite stiff and subdued, aching to get back to 
our warm rooms. The snowdrifts on the highway, together 
with the heavy load, made the progress of our team provok- 
ingly slow, but each plodding step meant one step nearer com- 
fort. Then at a curve in the road there was a sudden lurching 
of the sleigh and, before we knew what had happened, we were 
dumped into the ditch. 

There was a general scramble to get ourselves untangled 
from the blankets, robes, and straw. The situation seemed 
desperate. The girls were our special concern and I surprised 
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myself by the way I bravely and gallantly helped Josephine out 
of the mess, in spite of my usual reticence. The horses for 
their part took the upset calmly, and watched the proceedings 
as if. they wondered what the fuss was all about. We found 
that no one was hurt, and after a lot of tugging and pushing we 
got the sleigh righted and on the highway. 

Chilled to the bone, we had only snow-covered blankets to 
tuck around us. In no uncertain terms we warned the driver 
to watch the road, though such caution meant a full hour to 
travel the rest of the way. I still shiver at the thought of that 
sleighride, but it was worth experiencing for its later provis- 
ion of conversational material and its warming affect on my 
social feeling due to my response with a group to the play 
spirit. 

A party at the end of each school year was the Meliphone 
banquet, or “Bust” as we liked to call it. The Meliphone 
society was the one important literary organization of the 
Preparatory Department. The other, “The Ulfilas,” still car- 
ried on in the Dutch language. I managed to get myself elect- 
ed to Meliphone membership, of which I was duly proud, and 
I looked forward with happy anticipation to the annual Bust. 
Being seriously literary the night of the “Bust” we had to 
have a demonstration program, but followed it with frolic, 
pranks, and food. Again the menu stands out the most clear- 
ly in my mind—strawberries with ice cream, cake, and lemon- 
ade! Perhaps I remember them not so much for relish as for 
an episode connected with the refreshment. It was the second 
time I attended one of these affairs. It being required, in 
order to attend the busts, I had asked one of the girls to be my 
guest. All went beautifully until during refreshments, in my 
anxiety to look after my lady partner, I tipped over my glass 
of lemonade. The contents splashed over my vest and trousers 
and just fortunately missed Josephine’s dress. Much as I 
tried to laugh it off, embarrassment put a stop to my fun for 
the evening, and so curbed my social ambition that for a long 
time I hesitated to attend a party or social affair with a girl. 
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By the time we were ready to be graduated from the A 
Class, our social development had reached the stage at which 
our play spirit dared to plan a frolic for the very day of 
“Graduating Exercises.” On the morning of that last day of 
our preparatory course, we engaged a rather good-sized sail 
boat, large enough to hold twenty-five people, to take us to 
Mecatawa Park and Lake Michigan. One of our boys, Baum 
Thompson, being an experienced sailor, managed the sails and 
rudder. A brisk wind was blowing from the southwest, which 
called for a good deal of tacking back and forth. Our progress 
was rather slow, but the morning was young and our hearts 
were light. Viewing the wooded shoreline as we sailed past, 
I had the feeling that at last this lake belonged to me. Being 
on it, I seemed a part of it as I had never seemed before. 

Arriving at the channel, we ventured out on the big lake 
where the waves were the kind that give that wonderful up- 
and-down motion that alternately fills up one’s lungs and takes 
one’s breath. This experience created a lot of hilarity at first, 
but gradually some of the crowd began to look longingly for 
the shore. A distinct pallor crept over some faces, and our 
captain, being as thoroughly acquainted with Mal de Mer as 
he was with sailing, hauled around and steered back through 
the channel to a docking place at the head of the bay. It was 
necessary to revive the sickened spirits by setting foot on 
terra firma, for the big event of the trip had not yet taken 
place. The girls had prepared a generous lunch of sandwiches, 
cake, lemonade, and home-made ice cream brought in a freezer 
— wonderfully appealing spread which we ate sitting in the 
fine white sand, shaded by the trees growing at the foot of the 
dunes, now Macatawa Park. 

After lunch we indulged in a game of ball, lolled on the 
beach or strolled over the wooded hills, and suddenly found it 
was time for our return trip. We were to report for the 
evening exercises at seven o’clock, and it was nearly five when 
we started homeward. Our captain warned us that there was 
not much wind, but we did not realize the implication until the 
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breeze became a zephyr and our boat began to drift aimlessly 
and almost came to a standstill. We still had five miles to go. 
In our dilemma we seized upon the two oars that were in the 
boat, and, with two men for each oar, we managed to get some 
motion in the big hulk. After we had gone about half a mile 
one of the oars broke, and our progress became circular. What 
about our graduation certificates? What about our class record, 
already somewhat shady, if we missed the evening meeting? 
Opposite Jenison Park, not far from shore, we spied a row 
boat with a pair of oars. In sheer despair, forgetting that we 
were students from a Christian institution, we made for those 
oars, managed to get them, and with three oars we actually 
began to make time, each boy in the crowd taking a turn at an 
oar. Tired, sunburned, scared, we tied up at the dock in Hol- 
land at quarter past six, with three quarters of an hour to 
dress for so important an event as “Commencement.” None 
of us could have been proud of our appearance, and the exper- 
ience held no humor until we had actually received our diplo- 
mas, and had grown several years older. 

In the spring time when the water in this same lake 
warmed up, there were swimming expeditions. The first one 
I joined proved rather exciting. I had waded and splashed in 
shallow pools in the fields and woods on the farm, but I had 
never learned to swim. With several boys I followed the shore 
line of the bay to a place known as First Point. Here the lake 
shore offered a gradual decline. I bravely ventured in, un- 
aware of a sudden drop-off. I went but a few steps and felt 
myself slipping inte water over my head. In helpless terror 
I began to struggle, but sank down under. When I came to 
the surface I had barely enough sense and strength left to 
shout for help. Then I promptly proceeded to go down for a 
second time. Fortunately, on my reappearance the other boys 
became aware of my danger. Bill, the clown, and Tony, the 
preacher, came to my rescue, and taking me by the neck pulled 
me to safe depth, in spite of my struggles. But for them, my 
career would have ended then and there. My self-preserva- 
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tion instinct had jolted the play spirit out of me, but my judg- 
ment had improved so much with the experience that I decided 
henceforth to keep forever out of deep water, or learn to swim. 
I chose to learn to swim, but the only phase I have ever been 
proud of is my ability to float. 

Really for diversion, but professedly as a protest against 
what we judged to be inefficiency in our instructors, we played 
some provoking pranks and tormenting tricks in the class- 
room. Two of our professors were well-versed in their sub- 
jects, but were woefully deficient in the qualities of a good 
teacher. Both were also seriously handicapped by visual de- 
fect, to the extent that they were slow to see what was going 
on. We excused our misbehavior by making ourselves believe 
that we were not getting what we should out of these courses 
(which was partly true). We believed that by making life 
miserable for the professors we could correct the condition 
(which was altogether untrue). Immature judgment was di- 
verting us from the trail, and we did not realize that ours was 
the loss when we failed to make the best use of the opportuni- 
ties offered. The infractions, at first small, grew into more 
extensive derelictions, until the last straw came one morning 
during Rhetoric hour, when our English and Rhetoric pro- 
fessor, our special peeve, called on one of the class to deliver 
his oration. 

In those days the rooms were heated by the old fashioned 
iron stove, and our orator, unperceived by the professor, de- 
posited a good-sized piece of asafetida on the hot stove as he 
walked up to the platform. In short order, the room became 
so filled with stifling, odoriferous fumes that we had to vacate 
it. The professor warned us as we bolted that he would find 
out the culprit. 

Being alarmed for our classmate, we determined to pro- 
tect him against any action of the faculty, and all agreed to 
positively refuse to give incriminating information. That 
afternoon all members of the class, except the girls and two 
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of the boys, who had signed up for the ministry and therefore 
were above suspicion, received orders to appear before the 
faculty. Questioning by this august body brought forth no 
information. To our surprise and chagrin a motion was made 
and unanimously carried that each and all of us be suspended 
from the college until ready to comply in this matter and 
apologize for our conduct. We were granted one week for 
our decision. I went home that week-end and told my parents 
about the situation. My father very curtly decided that, not 
having enough sense to behave properly I had better quit 
school and work on the farm. My mother, on the other hand, 
advised conciliation with the college authorities and continu- 
ance of my school work. It was agreed that I should go back 
and see what decision the others would make. We held several 
class meetings and finally submitted a proposition to the facul- 


ty: we would apologize for our conduct, the name of the of- 


fender would be disclosed, but we all wanted to share the 
guilt. Either the offender was to be retained in school, or all 
of us be expelled with him. The faculty readily acceded to our 
proposition, and, to our great satisfaction, the following year 
a younger man was given the chair of English and Rhetoric, 
and from that time Hope College actually attained prominence 
in this field among the colleges of the state. 

I cannot say I took no notice of girls at College, not that 
I did not like them, nor even that conjectures as to whether I 


‘should some day marry did not occupy some of my day dreams, 


but I was regrettably shy. The prettier or more desirable I 
thought one of the college girls to be, the less able I savas to 
know how to talk with her. How I envied the other fellows 
who seemed free and easy in their association with girls. 

One Friday afternoon, on my usual trek home for the 
weekend, rain threatened as I neared the village of Zeeland. 
I decided to stop at the De Kruit store there to get an umbrel- 
la which I had long needed. 

A new “clerk” as salesladies were called then, approached 
me. She was younger than I and the prettiest girl I had ever 
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seen. Fortunately, my proposed purchase gave me something 
to say. Her easy way, and pleasant manner not only induced 
me to make the purchase of the umbrella, but led on to an 
interesting conversation. We found that we had mutual 
friends and I felt that since she came from as large a city as 
Grand Rapids, she far outshone any college girl I knew in 
demeanor and style. By the time I left the store, the shower 
had blown over, but I carried with me not only an umbrella, 
but also the thrilling impression of an appealing personality 
that would not leave my mind. 

Much as I deplore the lack in my social development dur- 
ing these three preparatory years and my first two years of 
college, I consider that my outlook on life’s prospects began to 
improve. The study of language, history, mathematics, and 
literature opened new vistas of thought and gave me back- 
grounds that farm life alone could not furnish. 

The study of the sciences compelled some very radical 
changes of view point in my thinking. Astronomy, crude and 
elementary as it was, fascinated and astonished me, unveiling 
to my mind an infinite universe, displacing my limited, unin- 
formed conception of the sun, moon, and stars. It gave me the 
first hint of the comparative insignificance of man, who be- 
came a tiny speck in my attempted visualization of the bound- 
less realm of infinite space. Chemistry and physics intrigued 
and allured me, giving me an insight into the wonderful com- 
plexity of things that I had heretofore thought of as simple. 
Air, water, food, fire, and wind all assumed a different mean- 
ing. Botany and zoology thrilled me most. Elementary and 
simple as this combined course was, it was sufficient to give me 
a glimpse into the infinite mysteries that lay behind all life 
processes. It helped me to think of the flower, the bird, the 
dog, and the human in altogether different terms from those 
I was used to. No longer were they crude material thrown 
together, but objects composed of the most delicately arranged 
mechanisms, operated by a mysterious force called life. The 
greater my interest, the greater became my desire to know, 
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and the more strongly did my emotions, will and judgment 
advise me to choose studies leading toward a career other than 
the ministry. 

College gave me a course in political science and sociology 
that was very elementary like all the others, but it opened up 
a line of thought that had hitherto never occurred to me: 
namely, that there are certain definite principles underlying 
human relationships. It helped me to understand, dimly per- 
haps, the reason for the behavior of people as groups, when 
they mingled with other groups; how the fundamental human 
instincts and desires made it necessary to have certain guid- 
ing principles and rules to direct these relationships; how, as 
a result, governments came into being, which formulated laws 
and regulations, to supplement social customs, usages, and con- 
ventions. I learned about the development of these govern- 
ments; about tribal chieftains, absolute monarchies, limited 
monarchies, the feudal system, and constitutional democracies. 
I was led to believe that in our day and generation, our coun- 
try had reached the ultimate goal in the democracy that had 
been established for us; that our democracy was the final an- 
swer to the problem of government in human relationships. 
Our professor dilated and orated most eloquently on the wis- 
dom and perfection of our system, leaving no doubt in our 
minds but that soon the whole world would adopt our plan of 
government. Having had little experience with the practical 
problems of life I naturally accepted this version. 

Satisfying the desire “to know” and the urge “to play” at 
college took care of the desire “to do.’ However, college work 
had much to do with what one came “to be” while in its en- 
vironment, and what one was “to be” in the future. This ele- 
ment, what I desired ‘“‘to be,’ entered into the decision as to 
whether I should proceed further than the preparatory school. 

“Being” a student made me feel that I was quite some- 
body, and that my prospect for the uphill climb was brighten- 
ing, but the uncertainties of the trail ahead set me to wonder- 
ing whether all this time and effort at school were really 
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worthwhile, really to my advantage. Gradually my imagina- 
tion came to my assistance. I began to toy with the idea of 
following the suggestion of my nickname—‘“Doc.” I tried to 
visualize myself as a practicing physician, occupying, of 
course, an honored position in some community. The doctor 
and his work had always appealed to me, and, you see, held a 
high place in my estimation. 

Graduation from the Preparatory Department was an 
outstanding landmark along my trail, in that it meant I had 
accomplished something. It also revealed aspects of what the 
faculty considered me “to be” and not “to be.” I helped our 
class decorate the chapel for the graduating exercises. We 
decked the stage with plants, flowers and evergreens, and 
above it, in large white cotton tufted letters we placed the 
class motto: “Step by Step.” The program was to consist of 
songs, orations, and declamations by members of the class. 

I had been chosen not “to be” a soloist, not “to be” an. 
orator, but to my surprise “to be”’—a humorist. I was to 
recite a poem by J. G. Holland on the ‘“Frenchman’s Flea 
Powder.” So well did I commit this poem that my children 
have heard me repeat it these many years later, and even to- 
day I can recite it for my grandchildren. They all still think 
it (or their grandfather) very funny. 

After this Preparatory School graduation, the urgent 
question came up of whether I should continue my studies and 
go on to college, or venture out for a job of some kind. It was 
my mother’s ambition that finally prevailed, and it was decid- 
ed that I should go on with my school work. Personally, I 
was influenced by my desires rather than by any definite judg- 
ment in the matter. My studies so far had satisfied my curios- 
ity enough to lure me on to further inquiry. They had also 
revealed to me avenues for achievement and had shown me 
the opportunities for securing recognition, so I was content to 
fall in with the decision to continue. 

That September, 1885, I found out what it meant ‘‘to be” 
a Freshman of the class of ’89. The custom was that the 
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freshmen must prove their strength and mettie by a contest 
with the sophomore class in what was called the “‘River Pull.” 

The Friday set for the “Pull” was a beautiful autumn 
day. The water in the river was clear but cold, and about four 
feet deep where the rope was stretched across between the 
contestants selected from each class who were ranged on either 
bank. I was among the selectees, drafted from our class, pre- 
sumably because, coming from a farm, I ought to be very 
strong. The hour came, the gun was fired, and the ‘‘Pull”’ was 
on. With the honor of the class at stake, and the prospect of 
the cold plunge in the river that accompanied defeat, a fierce 
determination to hold its own bank actuated each class. Tug- 
ging, pulling, hauling until it seemed the rope would snap; 
gaining a little, and losing a little; straining and heaving, we 
continued for almost three quarters of an hour, until our faces 
were as red as fire and our veins stood out like whip cords. 
Groaning, panting, our side felt we must yield. A moment’s 
lull, then a sudden lurch loosened somewhat the foothold of 
our opponents and we felt them yielding. Once the gain was 
started and one or two of the sophomores lost foothold near 
the brink, our side had full advantage and hand over hand we 
hauled every sophomore across to our side. Rejoicing was, of 
course, ours, and our dripping opponents magnanimously 
shook our hands. However, back at school the next week, a 
period of hazing by those very sophs followed, which was more 
cruel for us than if we had been humbled by losing the “River 
eae Be 

All class work in the college department was, in the main, 
a continuation of the course of study in the preparatory de- 
partment. The curriculum at that time afforded but little op- 
portunity for elective courses. Emphasis was laid on language, 
literature, history and mathematics. The lack of laboratory 
facilities and equipment, as well as the lack of a separate 
chair in the sciences, put the study of the sciences very much 
in the background, and what there was of it was purely aca- 
demic. 
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This made me feel discontented with the prospects of 
courses that Hope had to offer toward the study of medicine. 
I was getting anxious to get into active life. Looking around 
I saw my boyhood associates settling down on farms or in 
trades or business, while here I was looking forward to at 
least six or seven years at school. I was growing uneasy over 
my dependency on the home folk, in spite of the fact that they 
were happy and proud to have me continue at school. I left 
college at the close of my Sophomore year, not sure that I 
would return. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SIDESTEP 


Be the summer following my sophomore year had 

passed, I had argued my parents into allowing me to leave 
the narrow limits of school and my immediate home surround- 
ings to go to some big city to work as a doctor’s office boy or 
in a drug store. I wanted to earn money toward further 
schooling if this experience showed me I still wanted to be- 
come a doctor. ; 

My self-preservation instinct cautioned me to go where I 
could find some safe starting point. Having relatives in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, who had settled there as the result of a 
Dutch migration similar to that of my grandfather’s to 
Michigan, I decided to look them up and possibly get their 
assistance in locating a position. My cousin Will, at whose 
home I was welcomed and offered a room and board, was 
acquainted with the proprietor of a drugstore and impressed 
the proprietor with the fact that I had gone through high 
school and had had two years of college. This information in- 
fluenced him to take me on as aclerk. As for myself my com- 
plete lack of experience in meeting people in the capacity of 
a clerk almost made me panicky. Also I failed to find any con- 
nection between the studies I had been following and the de- 
tails of the job for which I was engaged. But here I was. I 
had chosen to detach myself from my home and parental care 
and had ventured out to find and follow the trail by myself, so 
I decided I would have to make a start, and then follow that 
“A” class motto and go on “Step by Step.” 

The job I had undertaken was not at all as difficult as it 
at first appeared, and I not only learned to adjust myself to the 
assignments, but found a lot of satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness that I was doing real work. Hours of work were so un- 
limited that in what little “time off” I had, my recreational 
urge found sufficient satisfaction at the “Y’’ which I joined 
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and where I met a few boys and made casual friendships. 

Pronounced misgivings were occasioned by the urge of 
self-preservation. I became acutely aware of the fact that I 
was self-dependent and had cut loose from home support. It 
was startling but I secretly had the comforting consciousness 
that, if bad came to worse, I still had a home to fall back on. 
As a drug store apprentice, I was paid five dollars a week 
which took care of my board and room and left a little for 
pocket money. For a while that satisfied me, but gradually 
the prospect of future needs, such as clothes or possible doc- 
ter’s care, confronted me, and filled me with unhappy dread of 
insecurity. Besides I had hoped to pile up enough capital to 
attend medical school. 

My position in the drugstore brought me into contact with 
physicians who patronized the store, and one of these, Dr. 
Gray, informed me one day that his office boy was leaving him 
and that he was looking for a good one. This looked like my 
chance and I applied for and got the position immediately. 

Dr. Gray was a man of amiable disposition, very consid- 
erate and friendly, and had a faculty for impressing one that 
his was a keen perception and an alert mind. This made him 
a successful physician. He had an extensive practice, count- 
ing among his patients such aristocracy as the Chalmers, Allis, 
and Eaton families. He paid me ten dollars a week. 

My work in the doctor’s office taught me much. It put 
me in contact with the practice of medicine as it was actually 
carried on in real life. It gave me access to the doctor’s libra- 
ry; taught me the preparation and use of drugs; provided op- 
portunity to meet people. It made me aware of the financial 
angle of a doctor’s life, since it was part of my job to look after 
his accounts and records and even to do some collecting of 
bills for him; and it acquainted me with Homeopathy, since 
Dr. Gray was a homeopath. 

Homeopathy, that peculiar brand of medical practice im- 
ported from Europe, had taken this country by storm. Its 
followers managed to attach the term “allopaths” to the regu- 
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lars of the old school, which, for a time, threatened to relegate 
the regular practitioners to a place as back numbers in the 
public mind. But having opportunity to study and observe 
the workings of this cult in actual practice, my faith in its 
claims was rudely shattered. 

In the first place, I could not conceive of any possible 
merit in the high potency dilutions used by its followers, in 
which the mother tincture or powder was diluted a thousand, 
ten thousand or twenty thousand times with a supposedly 
inert substance. Nor, in the second place, could I see any 
sense in the so-called fundamental law, upon which the appli- 
cation of the drugs was based, that “like cures like.” Homeo- 
paths claimed that to cure a symptom that appeared in sick- 
ness, a drug must be given that produced that symptom in 
health. In the third place, I observed that it was such potent 
drugs as morphine, quinine, bromides, and calomel which my 
preceptor used freely, arguing that they were really only for 
relief, but that the Homeopathic dilutions affected a cure. 

I could not help but size up the whole thing as mythical, 
much like the vagaries and fantasies of ancient medical prac- 
tice. If I could ever lay by enough money, I decided I would 
follow the regular school, which I felt notwithstanding its 
failings, was making an effort to base its findings upon sensi- 
ble, scientific research. 

Knowledge gained also included a doctor’s difficulty in 
collecting bills. At best I thoroughly detested collecting. On 
one occasion Dr. Gray informed me that he was in urgent need 
of some ready money, so he sent me with a bill to one,of his 
well-to-do patients. The man held an important position in a 
railway company. My reception was everything but friendly 
and I thought I had not presented the doctor’s predicament 
tactfully for very bluntly I was invited to‘‘Get out;” he “would 
pay the bill when he was good and ready.” 

Crest-fallen and distressed, I reported my rebuff to the 
doctor, who to my surprise broke into a hearty laugh. “Just a 
good lesson for you,” he told me. “Don’t expect when you get 
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to be a doctor that anybody is going to remember how quick 
they wanted you to be in helping them when they were in 
difficulty. They will take their time for paying you—never 
caring what your difficulty—and sometimes they forget you 
ever did try to help them.” 

I also learned what it means financially to leave the cho- 
sen trail. I observed that the doctor had associated himself 
with a small group of Milwaukee citizens interested in pro- 
moting a local street railway company. This venture was at 
its height at the time I was in Milwaukee. It took up a great 
deal of the doctor’s time, and seriously interfered with his 
practice. I saw that he could not do justice to both at the same 
time. I felt very sorry when the railway scheme failed be- 
cause I knew the doctor had invested heavily and that there 
had been a serious falling away in his medical practice, from 
which he could never fully recover. 

During this year with Dr. Gray, I became keenly aware 
of the importance of money: what a vital part it played in 
everyday life; how essential it was in securing self-preserva- 
tion, home life and care for children, cultural satisfactions and 
social standing. Heretofore I had taken money for granted, 
not having been compelled to get it by my owm efforts. Now 
it became a matter of very vital concern to me, the more so 
when I began to realize how difficult it was to get money and 
yet how absolutely essential it was in the business of living. 

i had studied about money, this medium of exchange, in 
our course in econcmics at college, but that did not seem to 
help me in the practical affairs of every-day life. To know 
that there were principles and laws controlling this medium 
of exchange was interesting, but the important matter now 
was how to secure it. My self-preservation urge demanded it. 
My impelling desire for recognition required it. But my in- 
experienced judgment, and my lack of an innate barter sense, 
led me to the conclusion that the only way to secure money 
was by some form of manual labor, or some form of personal 

service. I had had increased opportunity to observe the wide — 
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differences that existed between people, in the matter of 
material possessions; that some were rich and some poor. I 
had taken for granted that this was natural; that if a person 
were poor, it was his own fault; and if he were rich, it was 
because he had been industrious and prudent. 

My conception of poverty and wealth cried for enlighten- 
ment, for the why and the how of these varying conditions. It 
was evident that manual labor in the shop, the factory, the 
mine, the forest or field, though it might provide a living, 
could not produce large wealth. It required something more 
than individual production to acquire wealth. What this other 
principle might be was not exactly clear to me, but I was com- 
ing to the conclusion that, to secure large income, one must 
obtain the control of the production of many individuals, be- 
sides his own individual production. I concluded that it was 
this principle that led to the development of the factory sys- 
tem, which made mass production possible, under the control 
and for the benefit of one individual or small group of individ- 
uals. This principle led to a similar development in the trans- 
portation and distribution of the materials produced. As a 
result I observed that we had the owners and managers of 
the large industries, who were able to secure large incomes, 
and the large mass of workers who received only a daily wage. 

I also observed another group who seemed to be able to 
acquire large wealth, not by way of producing, but by way of 
directing or controlling the medium of exchange, the thing 
that we have learned to call money. The operations of this 
group were a mystery to me. Just what usefulness they had 
in the community, why they should be able to secure so large 
a share of the wealth of production were problems that I could 
not understand. 

My work in the doctor’s office, while seriously ineffective 
in teaching me the economics of daily life, was helpful in that 
it brought me into contact with medical men, the effect of 
which was a source of satisfaction and inspiration to me. One 
outstanding contact that I recall was meeting Dr. Nicholas 
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Senn, who was then a young, but promising surgeon in Mil- 
waukee. My preceptor had called him in consultation on a 
case, and allowed me to be present. 

In the office I also was forced to meet all kinds of people, | 
something in which I needed training. I had often heard it 
said that it takes all kinds of people to make a world. I found 
that out in dead earnest. There were some whom it was a 
pleasure to meet. They were genial, intelligent, and consider- 
ate. Others were morose, dull and uninteresting. J realize 
now that this opportunity to contact people as they are in 
daily life was a most desirable part of my education and train- 
ing, more important to me than the technical information I 
was getting. 

I did some reading and studying in anatomy and physio- 
logy during office hours and found much about which to ask 
Dr. Gray. However, whenever we got together in conversa- 
tion or conference, he was more interested in his accounts and 
collections, than in my problems or the progress I was Tea 
in my studies. 

The weeks and months of that year sped by rapidly. My 
health and spirits kept in high gear until spring came, when 
early in May I was taken with an acute attack of fever, which 
Dr. Gray diagnosed as a common cold. Finally, I could not 
get out of bed. I seemed to be having continual fever and had 
a most distressing cough and pain in my chest. I lay in my 
room in my aunt’s home several days. At last Dr. Gray came 
to see me, seeming more interested in whether I would be back 
at the office in a few days than in my condition. At the end of 
another week, my cousin Will became alarmed, and decided to 
call his physician, a young doctor in the neighborhood. 

This doctor’s examination revealed an acute pleurisy of 
the left side, with an extensive effusion. The left lung was so 
completely collapsed by the pressure of the fluid in the pleural 
cavity that it failed to function and my respiration was fifty 
instead of the normal seventeen per minute. The doctor de- 
cided that the first thing to do was to relieve that pressure. 
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An exploratory puncture with a small needle proved the diag- 
nosis to be correct. Then the doctor proceeded to aspirate the 
fluid with a trocar, a hollow sharp needle the thickness of a 
slate pencil. 

Local anzsthetics were not yet in vogue at that time, and 
the introduction of that instrument into the pleural cavity be- 
tween the ribs was distressing, but it was effective in deepen- 
ing my sympathy for my patients in subsequent years, when 
they were subjected to similar treatments. A little over four 
pints of clear serum was withdrawn from my chest. 

The immediate effect of this operation was physically and 
mentally both relief and shock. Physically, there was a marked 
relief in breathing, but with it a sickening depression, a sense 
of dizziness and weakness that made me dread any kind of 
exertion. This gradually disappeared and I was up and around 
in a couple of weeks but I was still weak and flabby. Mentally 
I was relieved to have found an honest doctor who was inter- 
ested primarily in helping me, but so shocked at the indiffer- 
ence or ignorance of Dr. Gray, that I could not return to his 
office. My folks urged me to come home to recuperate. | 
readily acceded. My first effort at self-dependency in climbing 
the dune trail was ended, but I had had a taste and was anxious 
for more. 


CHAPTER IX 


CROSS ROADS DECISION 


Sie months on the farm were a real godsend. Light 
work, out in the sunshine, good, wholesome food, strong on 
the dairy products and intriguing because of Mother’s touch of 
accustomed Dutch flavors to all her cooking, built me up phys- 
ically and eradicated all traces of my illness. Comparison of 
farm life with what I had learned of city life, of a farmer’s 
career with a doctor’s career, crystalized my decision to take 
up a medical course in earnest and to make evey effort to be- 
come a doctor. At last the toying with the idea turned into 
passionate longing and desperate anxiety as to how to proceed. 

Mother, I knew, was still sympathetic with my return to 
school and further education. It was a more delicate matter 
to approach Father on the subject, since there was always his 
sense of equity for each of his eleven children to satisfy and I 
had already been granted unusual favors. However, we reach- 
ed a satisfactory agreement that father would start me off in 
the fall on my medical course with the understanding that I 
would repay the amount used for my schooling, as soon as I 
began to earn money as a doctor—or failing of succeeding, as 
soon as I found lucrative employment. My brothers and 
sisters never evinced any jealousy because of my attending 
college. They looked upon it as one of those odd things that 
can happen in a family of eleven, that one peculiar member 
should wish to go to school longer than necessary, instead of 
naturally falling into the useful niche waiting for him, close 
at hand. Secretly, it buoyed me up to notice that unconscious-, 
ly and unexpressedly they were a little proud of the odd duck. 

On the 16th of October, 1888 I enrolled in the medical 
class of ’91, at the University of Michigan, following the ad- 
vice of some doctor friends. They had told me that this school 
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ranked high among the medical schools of the country, laying 
especial stress on the elementary branches: anatomy, physio- 
logy, histology, chemistry, and pathology. They said that, 
located in a small town, its clinical material was largely drawn 
from distant points, therefore it was short on acute cases and 
injuries, but abundantly supplied with difficult and chronic 
cases; a condition that called for high skills in diagnosis and 
research. For this reason the medical department of the 
University of Michigan was attaining a very high standing. 

Is was well that my doctor friends had spoken of Ann 
Arbor as a small town for that overcame the awe in which I 
stood of seeing for the first time, a University. Having grad- 
ually accustomed myself to small town life in Holland, and to 
that of a larger city in Milwaukee, I immediately felt at home 
in the city of Ann Arbor. Its shady gravel streets, its broad 
sidewalks, even its brick paved State Street, seemed familiar. 
Its homes were much like those I had become used to in other 
towns. Its river promised communion with nature and peace- 
ful relaxation. 

Naturally the campus and buildings housing the Univer- 
sity did impress me with size and complexity. The system of 
paths leading from building to building looked like a maze. 
Would I ever learn which was the building for each of my 
classes? Would I ever know any of the buildings but those 
- housing the medical department? 

It was enough at first to become familiar with the route 
from my room, to my boarding house, to the campus, and the 
medical building, and back home again. ‘‘Home” meant my 
little single room in a rooming house on Ann Street. It was 
sparsely furnished—not much more than my bed, trunk, study 
table, washstand, and mirror, but as my books began to multi- 
ply, being in that room began to fill me with a feeling of com- 
fort and expensiveness as if in the warmth and nurture of the 
nucleus of my future world. 

My association with other boys rooming in the house was 
casual, except for Jim. He had high ambitions and stubborn 
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determination but came to the University with the odds stack- 
ed heavily against him. He had had only eighth grade school- 
ing and had begun to be a cigar maker before deciding to be- 
come a doctor. His mind was keen enough, but completely 
lacked the necessary background. I helped him all I could 
with his Latin terminology, which was especially difficult for 
him. He was so aware of his handicap, however, that he never 
attained full confidence in himself and after struggling along 
bravely at the University of Michigan for two years, decided 
to go to Long Island College Hospital. 

Fellow-students in my class numbered one hundred forty. 
Seventeen were women—we called them “hen” medics. We 
came from all parts of the United States and besides there 
were three from Cuba, and two from Japan. If I had pre- 
viously been impressed by variations in people, I was doubly 
impressed when coming in close contact with this group, all 
imbued with a common purpose—to fit themselves for the 
practice of the healing art. There were among them the quiet 
and the boisterous, the shy and the aggressive, the aristocratic 
and the plebian, the alert and the dull. The requirements for 
entrance not being as exacting as they are in recent years, 
there were many who were illy prepared to take on the highly 
specialized course of study that medical science required. They 
came from all walks of life, from Jim, the cigar-maker, to 
Yusuke, the prince. 

My close association with this band of fellow travelers all 
following a similar trail, necessarily made a deep impression 
on my viewpoints and thinking, and therefore on my conduct, 
bearing out the principle that our behavior is being constantly 
influenced by our environment. People constituted a most 
Important item of that environment. The circumstance of 
my class association did not directly affect my instincts, but 
did affect more especially the fundamental desire of self es- 
teem ; the desire to be recognized. It wasa highly stimulating 
satisfaction to feel that I was able to measure up to the other 
members of the class. In addition, I gradually came to to have 
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almost daily contact with fellow students in other depart- 
ments, which was in itself a constant stimulus to intellectual 
progress. Mingling with students in the department of law, 
engineering, chemistry, and literature gave me an insight into 
their respective. fields and into their hopes for usefulness in 
later life. My contact with patients in the clinic and hospital 
had no more human aspect than that this was a human being 
who had become a “case,” a human being in whom we had no 
further interest than to study his bodily ailments and how best 
to take care of him. 

Engrossed with my ambitions and opportunities to learn, 
and impressed with the difficult subjects I was pursuing, I was 
content to slip into my old status of dependency upon my par- 
ents. I did not feel entirely dependent since I had faithfully 
promised to “repay the estate” at a later time. 

My room rent was three dollars a week and I got my meals 
for two dollars and a half a week. My meal week was a seven 
day affair so for twenty-one meals you may figure for your- 
selves whether I was spendthrift or not. 

As for clothes, my only conscious requirement was to keep 
neat. I had been provided with a complete outfit to start out 
at the University and I had every intention of making it do for 
my three years there. Change of style had little effect upon 
my consciousness. Hither the University had not yet become 
_ “Collegiate style-setter” or my absorption prevented my real- 
izing there was such a thing as college style. 

Perhaps clothes played only so minor a part in my 
University life because, socially, outside of the class rushes, 
there were few, if any, class functions or parties. I found re- 
creation in walks in the countryside, and along the Huron 
river; once in a great while in games in the gymnasium and 
on the campus and in the weekly Friday evening meeting of 
the Knickerbocker club. This club was composed of a group 
of men of Dutch extraction from all the different departments, 
having as its sole purpose relaxation and recreation. We 
played cards, dominoes, and chess. We had informal discus- 
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sions, interspersed and enlivened by the convivial glass. I 
had never had other than homemade wines at country homes, 
but here I came to enjoy both the taste and physical effects of 
Sherry, beer and gin. 

At the University, the recreational instinct was demand- 
ing, but had to be subservient to time and the necessary means. 
I found that its demands could be curtailed or even dispensed 
with more easily than could the other instincts. The fact of 
the matter is that phases of recreation were so intimately 
combined with many of the everyday affairs that unconscious- 
ly I was getting an amount of diversion in what was termed 
my work sufficient to meet my recreational need. We managed 
to get some fun, some amusement, even in the most trying and 
dificult classroom and laboratory situations. 

I believe absorption in my work accounts for the little 
emphasis at this stage of my life on the procreation urge. 
University girls meant less to me than had the few girls at 
Hope College. Those who were in our medica] classes seemed 
to have ceased to desire to be among the ranks of feminine 
eligibles for ‘marriage. Though we would not meet them on a 
par in masculinity we also refused to give them customary 
feminine regard. This was a pose, to be sure, for there were 
among them some gentle, lovable souls, which gentle and lov- 
able souls all married medical classmates by the way. In toto, 
we dismissed them from our thoughts as far as possible to pre- 
serve the dignity and profundity of our work, never deigning 
assistance in the dissecting room, but leaving them to their 
own devices and supposed revulsion. Our indifference may 
have been an attempt at keeping in place the barriers of pro- 
priety between the sexes, which at this time allowed no spoken 
word or indication of mutual knowledge of sex life between 
those of opposite sex. 

Content was my romantic urge with the thought that now 
_and again there would be a letter for me on the rooming house 
hall table addressed in a most beautiful, finely-penned hand- 
writing. 
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It had happened that one summer evening while at home 
between semesters I had called at my cousin’s home in Zee- 
land, with a new horse and buggy (the first purchased by my 
father for the family’s use on trips to town, instead of the 
former wagon). Whom should I find there but the girl who 
had sold me the umbrella! We felt we were already acquainted 
but now, in addition to possessing mutual friends, found we 
had mutual relatives. Unraveling the interwoven lines of 
intermarriage among early Dutch settlers, we found to my 
relief that our relationship was only that produced “by mar- 
riage,” and not by “blood.” A hint in my studies at the 
University had made me sit with bated breath as our mutual 
relatives traced “who-married-who” back in the old country 
for fear the new problem of eugenics might place a barrier 
between my pleasant ruminations and this attractive girl. 

I was to attend a party that evening and being a little 
“out of it” because of having been away at college, had no 
special girl to take, so I asked Elizabeth if she would go with 
me. I recall her hesitations because of the way she was dres- 
sed, which I had thought perfectly charming, and to this day 
I reprove myself for not being more masterful and carrying 
her off against protestation. She would have been the out- 
standing girl at the party, but she did not go. 

Back at the University, I tried to get up my courage to 
write her. Finally I did but, hard to believe now, I asked her 


if she would allow me to give her name and address to a med- 


ical student who would like to correspond with her, if she were 
free to do so. I was protecting my dignity, since I knew that 
she was receiving attention from other boys who lived in Zee- 
land. This I had gathered from my close attention to any- 
thing that was said of her in my hearing. 

The letter that came in answer lay unopened for half a 
day in my little room, while I tortured myself with dread and 
hope at each sight of it. Opening it as last, I found emblazoned 
on my mind the words “would be happy to correspond with 
someone who is a friend of yours.” 
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Fulfilling the desire “to know” and “to do” at the Univer- 
sity was simultaneous. The work required in the medical 
department was strenuous, but interesting to the point of 
fascination. Even anatomy, frequently spoken of as the dry 
subject in medical science, was not only made clear but captiv- 
ating by that veteran lecturer, Corydon L. Ford, who could 
make a dry bone appear as fascinating as an artist’s portrayal 
of a nude. The work in the dissecting room was a bewitching 
revelation of the structures and tissues of the body and their 
relationships. The work in the histological laboratory was a 
bewildering discovery of cells and tissues, as they appear in 
the normal body. The physiological laboratory served to 
demonstrate the mysterious functions, mechanical and chem- 
ical, of the various organs, tissues, and fluids of the body, 
which functions make life possible; also, how these functions 
are affected by the various forces, agencies, and substances 
they are brought into contact with—heat, cold, light, electric 
currents, drugs, etc. The work in the chemical laboratory 
demonstrated the infinite combinations and reactions of the 
elementary substances that compose the material universe. 
Special stress was laid on the chemistry pertaining to medi- 
cine—forerunner of the extensive progress in this field that 
has made chemistry the most important field in the develop- 
ment of medical science. The work in the pathological labor- 
atory demonstrated the abnormalities in the structures and 
functions of tissues and organs, a knowledge of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to a proper understanding of the cause of 
disease; tumors, malformations, inflammations, strophies, ail 
came within the scope of the pathological laboratory. The 
Bacteriological laboratory revealed that teeming world of 
microscopic life, the existence and importance of which had 
only been recognized a few years before our time. 

We were caught in the initial excitement of this newly 
- discovered field of knowledge, Bacteriology, which was to up- 
root many of the accepted tenets in the theory of medical 
Science, and to demand some very radical changes in applied 
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practice. It was a most exciting period in the history of 
medicine, when microbe hunting received foremost consider- 
ation, the subject of that most interesting book, ‘Microbe 
Hunters” by Paul De Kruif. He tells the romantic story of 
the early pioneers in what has since become the vast area of 
present day bacteriological research. There was nothing in 
all the laboratory courses that so aroused my curiosity as did 
the course in bacteriology, both because it was new, and 
because of its manifest importance. I was to learn later that 
the most important phase of this new field of inquiry lay in 
its furnishing one of the foundation stones of that magnificent 
temple, Preventive Medicine. 


Along with the laboratory courses mentioned, electricity 
and electro-therapies received some minor attention. It af- 
forded a superficial demonstration of the effects of the electric 
current upon the body, but did not receive the consideration it 
deserved. 


This laboratory work occupied the major portion of the 
afternoon hours, while the morning hours were spent in the 
classrooms, where we were treated to lectures on these labor- 
atory. studies. Some of these lectures were interesting and 
definitely helpful; some were dull and largely a waste of time 
which we had to make up by spending hours on our text books. 
The lecture hours were interspersed by the annoyingly trying 
but supremely essential quiz hour. These quizzes were often 
a sore trial, but were as effective as a dose of strychnine to 
keep our interest alive, and prevent us from drifting into a 
state of mental ennui. 


Materia Medica occupied a large place in the curriculum. 
It was intended to teach the principles of applied therapeutics 
by making a study of the drugs and agencies used in the treat- 
ment of disease. The major part of these drugs were the 
derivatives of the roots, flowers, and leaves of plants. The 
others were the mineral elemnts and their various combina- 
tions. 
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At first, this branch of our course drew my interest very 
keenly, because I felt that upon it depended the final results of 
my efforts in the practice of medicine. As time went along, 
and I observed that both the lecturer and my text books in 
Materia Medica were indefinite and uncertain in their conclu- 
sions as to the action and value of the numerous products that 
we were required to study, and that there was little positive 
knowledge in this important field, I lost my interest in it, and 
therefore some of my enthusiasm for the whole study of 
medicine. It laid the foundation for the skepticism that 
troubled me very seriously even in after years, but it was a 
healthy skepticism, in so far as it led me to appreciate the un- 
certainties so intimately bound up with the whole practice. 

Renewed interest was awakened within me when we were 
introduced to the clincal part of our work. Thus far, we had 
had little or no opportunity to make practical use of the 
knowledge that we had been gathering up, no contact with 
sick or injured folk. Of course, it had been absolutely neces- 
Sary to have basic information, before we could gain an intel- 
ligent conception of the real problem of medical practice. The 
more we learned, the more we were impressed with how fal- 
laciously stupid are short cuts and cults that claim they can 
produce sensible as to the nature and meaning of the disorders 
which the doctor is called upon to treat, in the light of the vast 
amount of knowledge required as to the workings of the 
human body in health and disease. Day after day, under the 
guidance of our professors and instructors, we were brought 
into contact with the real purpose of our studies; sick and in- 
jured folk; at the bedside, in the amphitheatre, in the homes, 
on the operating table. 

What a revelation this new experience was to me, how 
different from what I had pictured it in my mind in former 
years! Instead of clear-cut, concrete, well-defined conditions, 
I was confronted with complex, ill-defined, ever-varying, 
problematical conditions, that called for hard analytical think- 
ing in every case. No two cases were alike. I soon learned 
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that diagnosis was of first importance, and at the same time 
it afforded me the deepest satisfaction, because it stirred up 
my curiosity. There was a keen pleasure in tracing the his- 
tory of a case, connecting it up with present findings and 
symptoms, and then formulating a judgment as to the nature 
of the disorder. 

I well recall how, at first, my chief concern in diagnosing 
a case was to determine its name, according to the text book 
and the professor’s lecture. I thought tacking a name to a 
disorder was of prime importance, rather than getting a clear 
idea of the nature of the abnormal processes presenting them- 
selves; much the same as the satisfaction people generally 
receive when a doctor attaches a name to their complaints. If 
he is content to call their trouble a “cold,” or “rheumatism,” 
or “nerves,” or in these latter days “sinus,” or “neuritis,” they 
are apt to leave the doctor’s office well content. 

We were early taught that the matter of diagnosis was 
not so simple as finding a suitable name for a trouble. We 
were dogged with the idea that back of and around this name, 
lay all the facts and information that knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, chemistry, and bacteriology could bring 
to bear on a given case. We were made to feel that to the 
doctor, diagnosis is of prime importance, and often the most 
difficult part of his task. It was in this field that we received 
our severest drilling. Our clinical material consisted largely 
of the difficult, obscure, chronic cases sent in by physicians 
from all over the country. As I had been told I found that the 
University of Michigan, being located in a small town, had at 
its hospital only a small proportion of acute cases, which are 
by far the more easily diagnosed. On the other hand we had 
abundant opportunity to study the stubborn, complicated, per- 
plexing cases that emphasized the difficulty of the problem of 
diagnosis. 

Naturally, along with diagnosis, was associated the in- 
quiry as to causes, the etiology of disorders, which information 
is essential both for determining the diagnosis and the treat- 
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ment. This inquiry into the causes of disease likewise pre- 
sented difficult and elusive problems. In most cases it requir- 
ed investigation of the immediate, manifest causes, not only, 
but the remote, ultimate conditions that started the trouble. 
An ulcer of the leg might be the result of a simple injury that 
became infected; or a sequel of varicose veins; or the effect of 
diabetes. A swelling in the armpit might be a cyst of one of 
the glands, or a simple local inflammation, or an extension 
from infected glands of the neck, or it might be connected 
with some deep-seated malignancy. A frontal headache might 
be due to an eye strain, or an inflamed frontal sinus, or a con- 
gestion from disordered digestion, or a toxemia resulting 
from Bright’s disease, or from a half dozen other conditions. 
It was impossible to proceed intelligently with a case until its 
etiology has been established. 

The next step in the study of the patient was the question, 
what is the prospect of the condition, that is, the prognosis. 
This is a question of vital interest to, and is universally asked 
by, the patient. A sick person we were told will usually not 
only ask, “Doctor, what is the cause?” but will invariably 
follow with, “What is the prospect? Will I get better” Here 
we were told to be on our guard. Even the simplest conditions 
may become serious by the setting in of unforseen complica- 
tions. The uncertainties of the complex conditions should 
make the doctor wary in making a positive prognosis. 

The final step in the clinical study of a patient, is what to 
do about the condition—the all-important question of treat- 
ment. Here again we were confronted by a baffling array of 
problems. Anxious as I was to follow the guidance of my in- 
structors in the other parts of our study, I was much more so 
in the matter of treatment. I had been impressed by the 
infinite detail in the study of etiology and diagnosis, but these 
topics were interesting because they appealed to curiosity, to 
the desire to know. There was keen satisfaction in acquiring 
knowledge. However, the subject of treatment appealed to the 
desire “‘to do,” to achieve a purpose. 
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I was disappointed because of the many perplexing ques- 
tions to be met. Again I found no cut-and-dried formula for 
each and every case. I was very much at sea, and very willing 
to take for granted that our professors had solved these prob- 
lems as best they could be, and to accept their lead. Medical 
students had done this through the ages, indicating how tre- 
mendous is the responsibility of the teacher in Medicine. 

In the field of treatment there were two major divisions, 
internal medicine and surgery, always closely allied, but suf- 
ficiently distinct to require special skills and preparation. The 
differentiation of surgery and medicine had existed for cen- 
turies, but specialization has not yet become extensive. With 
the introduction of anaesthesia some twenty-five years before 
my student days, and the advent of antiseptics and asepsis, 
just evolved during the years I was taking my course, surgery 
was given an impetus that placed it on a par with, if not above, 
internal medicine. The fear of pain and the danger of sepsis 
connected with surgery having been eliminated, surgery forg- 
ed ahead, threatening to occupy first place in the estimate of 
the general public in the field of treatment. Its dramatic 
quality rather than supericr merits when compared with in- 
ternal medicine makes it highly rated, because it is spectacular 
and positive in its results. 

It was during this period in the progress of medical 
science that there appeared on the horizon the dawn of a new 
phase of medical practice, a phase that was to save more lives, 
to improve the general standards of health, to extend the years 
of longevity, more than all the combined efforts of curative 
medicine had been able to accomplish through the centuries, 
namely, preventive medicine. It is true that the importance 
of preventing disease had been recognized, and received some 
sporadic attention, but never before had it been made a sub- 
ject of special study as it was in those years following the 
discovery and demonstration of the paramount part bacterial 
life played in the causation of disease. This knowledge laid 
the foundation of public sanitation and personal hygiene. We 
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were exceedingly fortunate in having on our faculty at that 
time, Victor C. Vaughn, still a young man, whose fiery enthu- 
siasm, keen mind, and forceful character impressed his stu- 
dents with the stupendous import of preventing disease by 
Sanitation and hygiene. At that time a pioneer, he later be- 
came one oi the leading lights in the whole field of preventive 
medicine. beginning with these years, the medical profession 
has been insistently and persistently intent in promoting pre- 
ventive practice as well as curative. The doctor began then to 
lay more stress and expect more favorable results from his 
advice as to correct living habits, which is really one form of 
prevention, than from the drugs he prescribed. 

As my three happy years of University work were near- 

ing an end, I began to see clearly that in the near future { would 
be tackling a steeper ascent in life on my own resources. 
Casting abcut for concrete suggestions as to communities 
needing a doctor, during my last spring vacation, I was in- 
fluenced to visit the small Dutch town of South Holland, locat- 
ed in Illincis about two miles south of the most southerly 
limits of the Chicago suburban area. The community had no 
doctor and, being Dutch, resembled somewhat the home com- 
munties to which I was accustomed. I met several of the 
leading men of the town and before leaving arranger tor 
rooms in which to live and a suitable room for an office. I 
was “‘to be” a country doctor. 
During our whole medical course there had. been no 
reference to the economics of a doctor’s life. However im- 
portant might be the question of providing for the essential, 
material needs of self-preservation by way of financial re- 
turns, it was absolutely relegated to the background. We were 
allowed to assume that the practice of medicine was a purely 
humanitarian service, and the consideration of so sordid a 
thing as finance and income was beneath its dignity and scope. 
This attitude was commendable as an ideal, but, to my bitter 
chagrin, I was to learn that in practical everyday affairs finan- 
cial income played a most important role. 
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We were not taught to look upon the practice of medicine 
as a private enterprise, the same as the practice of law. We 
were made to feel that it was a public service, like teaching 
and clerical professions, and all government positions, for 
which salaries and income are provided by the public. So we 
were not prepared for the fact that a doctor is supposed to look 
after his own income, which assumes a rather important place 
in his life’s work, because upon it depends not only the pro- 
vision for his everyday living needs, but also for all the equip- 
ment required to carry on his work. Fortunate is the doctor, 
who, along with his professional training and skill, also pos- 
sesses a sufficiently keen business sense to take care of his 
financial problms, for ironically his success in this line often 
is the public’s yardstick for measuring his professional ability. 

My religious viewpoints underwent a critical process in 
development while I was at the University, unconsciously, but 
positively. My childhood conceptions had undergone some 
modification before I undertook the study of medicine, but as 
I became so deeply involved in the study of the natural proc- 
esses and functions of the human body, especially as these 
processes and functions which are related to, and affect the 
thinking faculties, I decided that I could not find a place for 
the so-called spiritual elements in the human make-up. 
Anatomy, physiology, biology explained the whole of life and 
so completely did this idea take possession of my mind, that. 
my religious viewpoints slowly but surely were drifting tow- 
ard an agnostic state of mind. I did not know. No one could 
know the why and the wherefore of human existence. The 
human was just an individual item in the wide, limitless 
universe, subject to the same laws and forces that govern all 
of nature’s objects. 

My University years were on the whole a good example of 
overemphasis on certain fundamentals of our make-up. I put 
no thought on, nor took any courses that educated mental con- 
trols except that in looking forward, I told myself that later, 
in actual practice, if I became a doctor, I must develop “will’’ 
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to serve to the utmost of my ability, judgment in my treatment 
not only of cases, but of individuals, and control of emotion as 
it touched my own life and as I saw tragedy and comedy in 
intimate contacts with people. Courses in Psychology, socio- 
logy, and ethics would have sent me out into the world better 
trained to meet the problems of the steeper climb. As it was, 
receiving with gratitude the diploma that indicated that I had 
passed the dreaded final examinations, I stepped forth that 
twenty-fifth day of June, 1891, a licensed medical practitioner 
with a medical degree from the University of Michigan, but a 
pathetic novice in the actual ways of life. 

I had climbed quite a way and had tried to satisfy my 
desire “‘to be.”” I would always watch with interest how my 
fellow travelers would fare as they, too, tackled the steeper 
climb. When we were graduated there remained only one 
hundred three to receive their Doctor of Medicine degree. 
The majority of these were going to follow their chosen ca- 
reer, and become a part of that large body of service workers, 
that compose the backbone of the medical profession. A few 
of them were to go into other fields of work. We all expected 
to hear more from our outstanding fellow-students, Frederick 
G. Novy, Alfred S. Warthin, Frank B. Tibbals, and Guy L. 
Kiefer. 


CHAPTER X 


THE REAL CLIMB UP LIFE’S CHOSEN TRAIL 


YT WAS a bright warm summer morning, the twelfth day of 

July, 1891, following my graduation in June, when I left the 
farm homestead, bidding farewell to the scenes of my young 
life and to the home folk. Whatever sentimental emotions I 
may have had were crowded into the background by the many 
pressing details I had to look after for the trip to my new 
destination. In addition to all my personal equipment and 
baggage, I had purchased from a local livery, a horse which 
had to be transported by freight train. To make sure of a 
safe trip, I decided to travel with my outfit. So the horse and 
all my belongings were loaded onto a freight car at Zeeland, 
and I got in with them to make the journey to Chicago a la 
caboose, as it were—a mode of travel neither elegant nor 
rapid, but purposeful. 

Landing at the Kensington freight yards the following 
day, I unloaded my belongings, bought a harness and a buggy, 
loaded my satchels and boxes into the rig, and traveled the 
remaining ten miles by “horse-and-buggy,” to South Holland, 
that town so realistically described by Edna Ferber in her 
book, ‘‘So Big.” 

The arrival of the new doctor, in a spick and span new 
rig, must have made quite an impression on the community. 
My landlord who knew of my coming had invited a numper of 
friends to a dinner where I was a guest that very first even- 
ing. This introduction was pleasant and profitable, making 
me feel quite at home at the very outset. 

Driving out the next day, I found the one town street and 
the prairie roads as hard and smooth as paved boulevards. I 
was delighted at their superiority to the heavy sand of Mich- 
igan country roads. Town homes were modest and extremely 
neat, but probably did not number more than fifty buildings, 
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including store, church and the barns. The out-lying country 
was beautiful with its low-lying cultivated fields of cabbages, 
red and white, its celery and its onions, and I felt like a king 
surveying his kingdom on a special highway, guarded on either 
side by moatlike ditches. Farm homes were likewise neat and 
farm buildings small but well-organized. Each farm had its 
own suspension board bridge over the road’s moat and it was 
necessary for me to arrive at one of these in order to turn 
about and return to my Office. 

On my drive back to town I found a representative of 
every home busy at some task near the road. It gradually 
dawned on me that a well-established grape-vine carried mes- 
sages as to strangers in the midst as swiftly as any party line 
may be doing today. My kingly composure changed a little to 
boyish self-cosciousness as I felt that I was being looked over 
but I also appreciated the wave of each hand and returned 
each cheery “Guten Dag, Mijnheer Doktor,” or “Mooi Wehr, 
Mijnheer Doktor!” After all, in their sight I was somebody— 
I was their doctor! i. 

For my part, I felt I knew them too. I knew their back- 
groud because it was so much like my own. Either their grand- 
fathers or they themselves had come from the Netherlands 
about fifty years previously with the great 1847 Dutch migra- 
tion that had brought my people to Michigan, their people to 
Illinois and still other Dutch settlers to New York, Iowa, and 
even South America. I knew that this fertile prairie soil, this 
climate, the winding Calumet River, had been chosen because 
it fitted in with their former conditions in the old country. I 
was prepared for their inherent thrift and plodding industri- 
ousness, and therefore, their thriving, prosperous settlement, 
selling vegetables and garden truck at the Chicago market 
fifteen miles away. 

I knew that like my own forebears, they also had been un- 
willing to yield to the demands and regulations required by the 
Netherlands’ State Church and had been subjected to petty 
persecutions and interferences, and would be zealously re- 
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ligious. I had been told that a large portion of the Illinois 
settlement—Roseland, Gano, West Pullman, Englewood—had 
been taken into the city of Chicago when Chicapo extended its 
limits, but that South Holland had considered itself fortunate 
to be able to shut itself off from so worldly a connection. 

I knew that these Hollanders as a ciass were good timber 
for the making of American citizens—not to be wondered at 
since the founders of our Republic, in formulating our Consti- 
tution not only found an inspiration in the Constitution of the 
Netherlands, but to a large extent, followed its principles in 
the making of our own. I knew my new community would 
have a high regard for education, that they would heartily 
support the public school, and church-supported and controlled 
academies and colleges for higher education. 

I did not know that arriving at my office I would find that 
I was already receiving calls which, although it pleased me, 
also flustered and worried me not a little. I realized that sud- 
denly I was solely responsible for the welfare of these pa- 
tients; no instructor, no tutor, no professor to help or advise. 
Diagosis, prognosis, and treatment would be entirely up to me. 
These people were depending on me. Besides, 1 was disturbed 
and embarrassed about fees. I had inquired from my neigh- 
boring colleagues in this matter, and though I would allow my- 
self to be guided by their schedules, when it came to actual 
cases, I could not see the equity in the charging of an arbitrary 
fee for a consultation regardless of the nature of the case. In 
some cases, I would be of service, even to the saving of life, 
while in others, my service might be futile. That night I strug- 
gled with my conscience for a long time. How I wished the 
practice of medicine were really a public service instead of a 
private enterprise. I did not feel that monetary return was 
necessary as a incentive for my doing good work. I was too 


worried lest my work would not help my people. 
The very next day I was called to see a child and was 


startled to find the little patient having a temperature of one 
hundred five, respiration fifty. She was restless and delirious, 
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with all the symptoms of a very serious illness. Of course I 
knew none of the history of the case and the parents were not 
very helpful. They seemed to be trying me out. I saw visions 
of a fatal ending and the prospect of signing my first death 
certificate. I was at a loss to make a positive diagnosis, and 
racked my brain as to the treatment required, winding up my 
call by leaving a mild laxative and a minimum dose of aconite, 
which I felt could at the least not do any harm. Returning to 
my office I ransacked my textbooks for some light on the case, 
without any satisfaction. Later I made a second call, only to 
find no special change in the patient’s condition. I tried hard 
to encourage the mother, but was careful to make a guarded 
prognosis, promising I would be back the next morning. 

I spent a restless night worrying. Early the following 
morning found me at the child’s bedside. To my astonishment, 
which I prudently concealed, the patient was sitting up in her 
crib, temperature and pulse well nigh down to normal, and all 
the severe symptoms of the day before gone. In the course of 
two or three days the child was up and about playing. The 
parents were delighted and loud in my praise. But I was not 
pleased with myself. I racked my brain—this time to explain 
the reason for rapid recovery. I could not honestly attribute 
it to my treatment. Some natural force had brought that 
child to health. Was it its own urge to live? For the first 
time, I began to realize that I was not the source of healing 
power. That lay in fundamental human make-up. I was an 
adjuster, the normalizer, the assistant. From this time on 
both in diagnosis and treatment I must be guided by analysis 
of the fundamental principles to arrive at any intelligent con- 
clusion. 

My first cases and the matter of my own self-preservation 
were closely related. I must keep good-will to keep financial 
returns coming in. This would not have been difficult had I 
not at the same time wanted to be honest. For I was wholly 
unprepared for the ignorance of the people in regard to sick- 
ness and medical care, and their stubborn insistence on re- 
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taining their old mythical explanations and treatment of bodi- 
ly ailments. They were far better satisfied with the doctor’s 
diagnosis in a case of abdominal pain if he called it a cold on 
the stomach, or a liver complaint than if he made the diagnosis 
of appedicitis or stomach ulcer, or whatever the real condition 
might be. The terms a cold, rheumatism, liver complaint, 
dropsy and gas on the stomach were a satisfactory explana- 
tion of most of their ailments. While this ignorance relieved 
the doctor from being over-anxious about correct diagnosis 
as far as his patients’ judgment was concerned, it sorely 
tempted the doctor to let it go at that. 

Then, too, ignorance often prevented the doctor from get- 
ting intelligent cooperation from his patient, as was the case 
in one of my first pneumonia cases. The family insisted on 
the complete exclusion of fresh air from the patient’s room on 
the theory that any draft was harmful and dangerous; every 
door, every window, every crack where a little life-giving air 
might enter was carefully closed up. When I insisted on 
opening the window and door, I was met by a storm of protest 
that almost led to my dismissal from the case. I finally suc- 
ceeded in having my way by a sort of compromise. The door 
would be open and a window opened in the adjoining room to 
let bad air out—no good air in, of course! Very fortunately 
my patient recovered. If he had died, his blood would have 
been on my head. 

Another case dealt with the question of diet. This patient, 
recovering from a severe attack of typhoid fever, a disease 
prevalent in those days, but which, thanks to preventive medi- 
cine, you of this generation scarcely hear mentioned, complain- 
ed of being hungry, and the family, despite my instructions as 
to diet, insisted that when a sick person becomes hungry, he 
must be fed whatever he desires. He wanted pancakes, I 
stoutly refused. When I was gone, he got his way. They gave 
him a liberal serving of pancakes and he promptly died the 
next day. 
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I also found my patients possessed a common blind faith 
in certain remedies and decoctions handed down by their fore- 
fathers. Some of these may have been useful, most of them 
were inert and harmless, but a few were dangerous and harm- 
ful. There was superb faith in chamonile, sassafras, and wild 
peppermint teas for interna] use, in plasters and poultices 
made of slippery elm bark, linseed meal, plantain and mullen 
leaves, goose grease and skunk fat, for external use. In addi- 
tion to these home products they were fond of a few patent 
medicines, used indiscriminately for all kinds of ailments— 
Haarlem oil, St. Jaccob’s oil, and Hostetter bitters. I had to 
exercise careful judgment and caution in expressing my opin- 
ion of the merits of these remedies, if I were to retain cooper- 
ation and goodwill. 

South Holland being near Chicago, I planned that I would 
be able to send serious cases to a hospital, an advantage very 


few small farm communities could have. However, I soon. 


discovered among the people of my community an aversion 
and fear of surgery and that a major operation requiring 
hospitalization was looked upon as a death warrant, which 
was a hangover from the days before anaesthesia and asepsis. 
My disappointment was keen in one of my first cases of 
appendicitis. I had made myself sure of the diagnosis, and 
being convinced that operation was necessary, advised re- 
moval to a Chicago hospital. This course was met with 
positive refusal. After consultation with a neighboring doc- 
tor, the usual expectant treatment was employed. The acute 
symptoms of vomiting, pain, and fever subsided; apparently 
the patient was improving, but all the while, I observed a 
Swollen tender mass in the right groin, reminding me that an 
abscess might be forming. However, the patient was fairly 
comfortable, and I had no recourse but to await developments. 
The family was sure that their boy was getting well. On the 
fourteenth day after the initia] attack, I was hastily called 
because of a severe pain in the abdomen, along with vomiting, 
retching, and severe shock—a clear cut picture of a ruptured 
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appendical abscess into the peritoneal cavity. The hopeless- 
ness of the case was too evident to offer any prospect of re- 
covery. In twenty-four hours the patient was dead. 


CHAPTER XI 


SUDDEN STEEPS ALONG THE TRAIL 


ERE in South Holland, my own fundamental needs and 
H urges were being satisfied in very disproportionate meas- 
ure. Emphasis was entirely upon doing my work and making 
a livelihood. There was very little time or means for play or 
amusement. The townspeople thought the dignity of a doctor 
suited only to recreation as found in a church service or pray- 
er meeting. I found one or two checker players, but since re- 
tiring hours were those of the chickens, I was awake when the 
town slept. Occassionally, I slipped out to Chicago to attend 
a theatre. This had to be done without companionship as the 
very mention of the stage was like the naming of hell to this 
devout community and to enter the building in which a stage 
production, no matter what its nature, was to be given, was to 
enter the house of the devil and lay oneself open to possible 
damnation. 


Often, I was invited out for Sunday dinner or Sunday 
afternoon tea. To my dismay, I found my most urgent invita- 
tions coming from homes with marriageable daughters. It was 
amusing to me to find that in many families there were several 
girls old enough to be called old maids. These sisters, no mat- 
ter how old they were getting, were always referred to as the 
“so-and-so Girls.” I found some of these “girls” attempting 
to come down to my age and make life interesting for me. But 
I found more attraction in a trip alone to the town of Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Fortunately, I had the excuse of visiting relatives newly 
removed to that town. They were to be-sure, distant relatives, 
no “blood relation,” and the daughter of the widowed mother, 
who had moved to Elkhart to be with a married brother there, 
was none other than Elizabeth. 
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Returning from these occasional visits I was depressed 
by the lack of comfort in my home life. There was no one to 
bid me goodbye as I started on my day’s calls; no one to greet 
me when I returned, tired, depressed or happy; on one to talk 
with over the successes, or failures, the peculiarities of human 
beings. I took my meals at a next door neighbors. This often 
gave me a little too intimate a view of family life—not my 
own. 

Correspondence with Elizabeth had grown into courtship, 
and now with Elkhart visits adding the personal touch, our 
romance blossomed into plans for her coming to my little 
Dutch town to cast her lot with mine and make a home for me. 
The doctor in me and Elizabeth’s unusual wholesome natural- 
ness even allowed of children in our plans. 

There was one condition on which Elizabeth had me 
promise her. In telling her of my experiences in my new work, 
I had jokingly mentioned my enjoyment of the glass of wine 
so readily proffered the doctor whenever he called on a pa- 
tient. I had told her too that when night calls came in, as was 
frequent in that winter of the flu epidemic, I had needed a 
brandy to brace me, and that when I needed a companion my 
whisky and brandy had kept me going. I was surprised at 
Elizabeth’s stiffening and coolness. I pressed her for the 
reason and found that she had some very firm convictions on 
the question of liquor. I also learned that her convictions were 
based on the regrettable experience of seeing the home and 
family that she loved, broken and shattered because of the 
father’s alcoholic addiction. The force of her argument was 
the more convincing because of the evident facts; its appeal 
to sentiment was naturally strong, but its appeal to my better 
judgment as to its sanity and wisdom was even stronger, and 
impelled me, then and there, to accede to her request that | 
pledge myself to abstain from alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 

This decision meant more to me than I realized at the 
time. When I returned to my practice after that visit, I be- 
came keenly aware of how much I missed my drink and how 
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firm a hold it had gained on me. Then there was the struggle 
of having to refuse the customary treat from my patients, and 
having to make some satisfactory explanation which some of 
them took with good grace, but most of them looked upon as 
funny, or even took as an affront. Adhering to my decision, I 
found it added not only to my self interest, but it placed me in 
a position in regard to advising my patients, where I could 
consistently argue for the sanity and better judgment of 
avoiding the senseless practice of introducing a substance into 
the body, which science has proven to be detrimental to the 
healthy functioning of its delicate machinery when taken in 
beverage doses, and which social experience has proven to be 
disastrous in a certain percentage of those accepting the 
gambling chance of escaping defeat in their life’s career by 
indulging in alcoholic drinks. 

The wedding was arranged for September and glorious 
days full of happy anticipation and busy preparation followed. 
Now back in my rooms, when troublesome, trying circum- 
stances in my daily work came along there was always the 
cheering expectancy of that rapturous day, when I would en- 
joy the satisfaction of a home, a companion, a mate. Then 
finally came that day, September 27, 1892, when Elizabeth 
and I contracted and vowed that we would climb the trail to- 
gether. The handclasp of that day was true and firm. It 
afforded both the consummation of the fundamental instinct 
of procreation, and the inspiration that naturally accompanies 
the establishing of a home. 

Fortunately, neither my bride nor I had any financial re- 
serves to speak of, so that we made our domestic start on equal 
footing in the matter of material resource. Financial inequal- 
ity could not be cause for misunderstandings, disagreements 
and unhappiness in our married life. Of far greater impor- 
tance, however, were our physical and mental qualities. Seri- 
ous inequality in such factors are bound to be disastrous to a 
successful and happy union. Of these two the physical is the 

more fundamental, meeting the demands of the fundamental 
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urge of procreation, as found in all forms of life, whether it 
be flower, bird, bee, or animal; but the mental factor is the 
more important in the human. Practically all physical ob- 
stacles are remedial, adjustable, but mental qualities—under- 
lying temperament, disposition and personality—are perma- 
nent, and if seriously diverse might lead to a decrease of 
marital enjoyment, if not to an actual annulment of the con- 
tract. I decided that in the marriage relationship, as in all 
other human relationships, sane, intelligent consideration for 
others must be the bed rock upon which pleasant, enduring 
harmony is to be maintained. If our self-interest and personal 
desires are not controlled and directed by good judgment and 
a disciplined will, in our contact with others, we do not have 
harmony. This consideration for the interests and welfare of 
others must be the very essence of my love. It must continue 
in other relationships in life as well, but even more in the 
marriage relation. It was the Master’s Golden Rule. It was 
the fundamental that Elizabeth and I would have to learn to 
apply more and more as the days went by, and the funda- 
mental that might come to the rescue, when disagreements or 
misunderstandings occured. 

‘So together we started up another steeper stretch in the 
dune climb, blessed with bodily health and possessed with 
young vigor and buoyancy. We saw only the pleasant pros- 
pect, the alluring charms of the trail ahead, oblivious of the 
snags, ravines, storms, weariness and disappointments that we 
were bound to encounter. As that first year went by, every 
day presented new problems; every day required some read- 
justments in our new relationship. The successful meeting 
of these problems and adjustments added to the zest and en- 
joyment of life, but sometimes they proved to be trying and 
vexatious, and even managed to invade and disturb the prin- 
ciple concern of my life, my practice. In our home relations 
we had no serious problems, but in our social and community 
contacts we encountered many annoying circumstances; the 
merchants to be patronized, the church to be attended, the 
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social customs to be adopted, and even the friendships to be 
fostered. 

Elizabeth was in much demand as a newcomer to the town 
and was feted and sated with afternoon tea with the older 
women. She found that as soon as a woman was married she 
no longer was considered among “‘the girls,” but regardless of 
age must preserve a certain decorum and subdued style of 
dress. Elizabeth had come to me with a stylish wardrobe 
which her own good taste and the trend of a big city had dic- 
tated. This she and I were both enjoying until I came home 
to our little flat over the store one day to find her in tears and 
ready to leave me and the town of South Holland forever. 

Needing some item for our evening meal she had run 
downstairs and through the open door into the general store 
below. So lively a comedy was being enacted for several men 
habitues of the store that her entrance went unnoticed. Po- 
litely waiting for her turn for attention, she suddenly realized 
that the proprietor of the store was entertaining his customers 
with the impersonation of the new doctor’s wife. He had 
arrived at demonstration of the way she cocked her head and 
wore her stylish hat. For this purpose he was attempting to 
balance a stew pan cover on his head. Before it clanged to 
the floor, Elizabeth had retired with a bang of the door but 
not so rapidly but that the audience within knew that she 
understood their ridicule. 

Elizabeth was not easily downed and regaining her good 
humor she not only did not lessen her interest in modern 
trends, but began to influence the community in that direction. 
Her spirits were kept up, too, by the knowledge that our plans 
for children were to be realized. One daughter was born to us 
during our second year together in South Holland, and a sec- 
ond in our fourth year. 

Being located near Chicago with its growing medical 
centers, I made contact with some of the highlights in medi- 
cine of that city. There were N. S. Davis, J. B. Murphy, Nic- 
_ holas Senn, and.a score of others, outstanding men in the med- 
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ical profession of that time. It was at one of the clinics at 
Cook County Hospital that the use of diptheria antitoxin was 
first brought to my attention. This was in the winter of 1892, 
when diptheria antitoxin was being introduced into this 
country. 

It so happened that an epidemic of diptheria had started 
in our community, and I was called in to attend a virulent case 
of that disease. It was one of those cases with massive swell- 
ing of the neck and extensive white membranes filling up the 
nose and throat. The patient was extremely toxic. Altogether, 
the prognosis was bad. I decided to apply the new treatment. 
To my surprise and delight the symptoms began to subside 
within twenty-four hours after the first dose. In three days 
the membranes loosened and were expelled. The swelling in 
the neck disappeared and the patient was well on the way to 
recovery. Eight days after my first call I dismissed the case 
as cured. My enthusiasm over the unusually favorable results 
was unbounded. 

Two days later I was hastily summoned by the family’s 
informing me that the patient had a bad spell, that I should 
come as quickly as possible. When I arrived at the house, the 
patient was dead. I was both stunned and frightened at the 
interpretation that the people would apply, because of the 
treatment employed. Even my colleagues in the neighboring 
town of Harvey took occasion to critize the new treatment. I 
was so sick at heart about the case that I sought the counsel 
of one of the leading specialists in Chicago. Much to my re- 
lief, he made it clear to me that this patient died from cardiac 
paralysis resulting from the disease and not from the anti- 
toxin. He reminded me of the well-known fact that diphther- 
itic paralysis in various parts of the body was a common 
occurence and pointed out that in this case it had affected the 
heart muscle. In the diphtheria epidemic that was still ram- 
pant, I made bold to continue to use the antitoxin, in spite of 
the lingering fear and prejudice. Results were so favorable 
that it dispelled all my doubts. I felt that I had figured in 
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one of the first chapters of the story of the conquest of this 
most dreaded disease, whose treatment and prevention was to 
become one of the epics in medical history. 

All told, my introduction to the practice of medicine was 
beginning to satisfy my fondest hopes. In the first five months 
of my practice, when confidence was weakest, I had signed but 
two death certificates, at best a depressing experience. In 
both cases I had the comforting assurance that I had not erred 
in my judgment or care, and my confidence rose a little. 

In the application of drugs, my lack of confidence had well 
nigh amounted to a skepticism or nihilism. If it had not been 
for the increasing efficacy of surgery, the promising prospect 
of preventive medicine, and the arrival of vaccine therapy, I 
might have been led to quit the practice of medicine; for, while 
the financial return was meeting the first of my instincts—the 
urge for self-preservation, the use of medicines failed to sat- 
isfy the desire for achievement. I often felt guilty of pretense 
when prescribing a-placebo, when I was really depending on 
the curative powers of mother nature, properly directed, rath- 
er than on the curative value of drugs. I had started out car- 
rying with me some fifty drugs in my medicine case. This 
number had dwindled to eight or ten. I discovered that while 
there were a certain number of drugs which had definite and 
positive action on the body, a large mass of them were so in- 
definite and obscure, that I could not convince myself of their 
usefulness. 

However, my confidence in the worth of my profession 
grew stronger as the days went by, because it was furnishing 
the means for meeting the fundamental demands of life; not 
only the urges of instinct, but the intellectual desires—curios- 
ity, achievement and self-esteem—and now that I was satisfied 
that the income would meet the temporal needs for myself and 
family, I saw that my profession promised an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for study and advancement, for worthwhile achieve- 
ment, service, and recognition. 
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I had practiced in South Holland about four years when 
I became imbued with the idea that, to make the most of my 
professional life, I should limit my efforts to some special line 
of practice. Specialization in medicine had already made a 
fair start, especially in large centers. The general practioner 
could no longer keep up with the detailed information that re- 
search in the various specialties was revealing, making it 
necessary that some should specialize. I did not think special- 
ization could or should take the place of general medicine. | 
thought it should always remain an outgrowth and adjunct of 
general medical knowledge. For there is a danger that the 
specialist may lose sight of the intimate relationship of all the 
organs and functions of the whole body. For that reason, hav- 
ing had a few years in general practice, I felt I was prepared 
to go into a specialty. 

Having made the acquaintance of one of Chicago’s eye 
specialists through a case that he had treated for me, I became 
interested in this line of work. It appealed to me, because 
ophthalmology was one of the oldest specialties, and it seemed 
to have more positive bases, and less of the uncertainties than 
did any of the other fields. My early personal experience with 
my own infected tonsils may also have lingered in my mind 
with gratefulness for the man who gave me back my freedom 
and health. My prospects, continuing in South Holland, were 
to become a settled, accepted, country doctor, making calls day 
and night, no matter how I felt, in good weather and in bad. 
It was fall, the time of the year when those boulevard roads 
of a South Holland summer, became depressing clay quagmires 
in which my horse floundered and my gig wheels increased 
tenflold in girth. The ditches at either side ran foul with 
muddy water. Suddenly my contemplations led me to a de- 
finite conviction that I should take up special work, that now 
was the time to do it, and that eye, ear, nose, and throat would 
be the field for me to enter. 

Things had been happening to me in these four and a half 
years of the uphill journey. I had built up a good paying prac- 
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tice; I had seen two little lives added to our home, which 
though it added a bit to the load, gave meaning and zest to my 
efforts; I had laid by a small reserve in the bank; and most 
important of all, I had lost much of my erstwhile fears and 
hesitation, and had acquired a self-confidence in my work that 
made it both more efficient and attractive. So in the hopeful 
ardor of young manhood, I ignored the difficult problems, and 
prepared to attempt a steeper rise in the trail. 

The Chicago Polyclinic in which I had become interested, 
offered a promising post-graduate course. The clinics and 
dispensaries throughout the city offered opportunities for 
practical work and study. The whole prospect looked so good 
and inviting that my judgment said “Yes,” and my will said 
“Go ahead.” I sold my practice, including horses, rigs, and 
such equipment as I would no longer have need of, to a young 
doctor, and moved my family to Roseland, a thriving suburb 
in southern Chicago. 


CHAPTER XII 


A SIDE CLIMB THAT PROVED TOO STEEP 


TRAIN disgorged my little family at the 123rd street 
A station of Kensington in Chicago. Fortunately, HEliza- 
beth’s mother had come to help us move and I still see her car- 
rying, unwrapped, the tea kettle we almost left behind, while 
Elizabeth and I carried babies of two months and two years 
old, respectively. 

We established ourselves in the downtown area in what 
we called a “flat,” one of the apartments over a newly built 
two-story brick block. We were directly above a dry goods 
store and the proprietor of the store was our genial, good 
neighbor in the flat next door. Elizabeth had a knack for 
making any place look home-like, and as yet we did not feel 
the need of a yard for the children so we were perfectly happy. 

My plan was threefold. I would take a year of post grad- 
uate work in eye, ear, nose, and throat at the Chicago Poly- 
clinic, secure a position on the staff of one or more of the city’s 
free dispensaries, and open an office for what practice I could 
build up. 

In my work I was thrown into three environments. At the 
Polyclinic, I found the personnel of instructors were outstand- 
ing leaders in the branches I was taking up. After time away 
from the classroom, it was a thrilling revelation to become ac- 
quainted with the interesting details of these special branches. 
What a vast field of study and research they offered! I was 
inspired even more purposefully than before, by curiosity, the 
desire to know; by ambition, the desire to do; by self-esteem, 
the desire to be. 

I enjoyed to the full the study of refraction, with its 
wonderful possibilities ; the detailed study of the eye structure 
with all of its abnormalities and disorders; the intricate 
mechanim of the hearing apparatus with its transmission 
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equipment of drum, ossicles, canals and shutters, and its 
receiving appliance, the auditory nerve filaments, in a compli- 
cated labyrinth of fluids. I was absorbed by the perplexing 
arrangement of the upper air passages through the nose and 
throat, with its ducts leading to the accessory sinuses, its 
lining membranes, which are the first barrier of defense 
against the introduction of harmful germs, gases, pollens and 
dust. I followed delightfully its receptacles for the nerves of 
smeil and taste, its system of glands; tonsils, adenoids, sali- 
vary and mucous, which furnish positively essential secretions 
for protection of the body. I admired its wonderful arrange- 
ment for the vocal apparatus. In our general course of instruc- 
tion in medicine, we had been given a general outline of these 
special organs, but when we entered upon a detailed study, I 
became aware of a vast unexplored field of special knowledge. 

As to the free dispensaries, I managed to secure an ap- 
pointment on the staff of the Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, was given charge of the Eye and Ear Clinic at 
Chicago Commons Settlement, and occasionally attended cases 
at Cook County Hospital. My connections here gave me op- 
portunity not only for practical work in my profession, but 
also to get acquainted with an altogether different class of 
people from those with whom I had hitherto come in contact. 
They were not different fundamentally, but the influence of 
their environment, their background, and their work so affect- 
ed their attitudes and behavior, that I needed to learn a new 
and different sort of response—based on understanding the 
fundamental values. 

Following the custom of the Chicago doctors at that time, 
I opened a private office at the corner of State and Washing- 
ton, among the several buildings affording office quarters for 
thousands of Chicago’s down town physicians—Marshall 
Field, the Reliance, the Stewart, the Columbus Memorial, the 
Venetian, all congregated around this corner. In my time we 
called it the ‘“‘Doctor’s Roost.” 

My office was on the 14th floor of the Reliance Building, 
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sharing one main large waiting room with some twenty or 
more private offices. This downtown office was necessary, not 
only to take care of such practice as I could pick up, but to 
give me prestige. To this office I referred such patients as 
came to me from my previous field of practice in South Hol- 
land, acquaintances that needed special attention and such 
clinic patients as could afford a minimum fee. 

For all three of these endeavors, it was fortunate that my 
greater environment was Chicago, for Chicago at that time 
notwithstanding its boisterous hurly-burly, windy activities as 
a commercial center, was attracting considerable attention as 
a medical center, its school and clinics offering opportunities 
for post graduate study to those who could not afford the 
luxury of a trip to the European schools and clinics. The 
three, strong, outstanding medical schools of Chicago in that 
‘period were Rush Medical College (later, in 1924, the medical 
department of the University of Chicago), the Chicago Medi- 
cal College (which in 1904 became the medical department of 
Northwestern University), and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (which in 1910 became the medical department of 
the University of Illinois). Besides these three, there were a 
number of minor medical schools, most of which have become 
extinct since the beginning of this century. Along with this, 
Chicago was selected as the home of that exceedingly import- 
ant national organization, the American Medical Association. 
This organization, a purely voluntary effort on the part of the 
medical profession of this country, had for its fundamental 
purpose the improvement of medical education and medical 
practice, and naturally focused much attention on Chicago as 
the medical center of America’s great midwest, aiming at 
making it no longer necessary for physicians to travel to 
foreign countries for their post graduate studies. 

This organization was started in 1848 by its enthusiastic 
proponent, Dr. Nathan S. Davis. Every county and every 
state became an integral part of this national body so that 
today it includes in its membership more than four-fiths of 
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the practicing physicians of this country. As a purely volun- 
tary organization, it is thoroughly democratic, eliminating the 
danger of its becoming an autocracy. 

As I became entrenched in my new way of life, I began 
to realize that economics were going to play an important part 
in my venture and would need careful! steering if I were going 
to keep from sliding downhill instead of climbing. Moving 
had involved extra expenditures and for a while I had no 
daily income. A baby boy had increased our family circle and 
car fare for my daily transportation over the thirty miles I 
was forced to travel was no mean item of added expense. I 
saw my little bank reserve shrinking rather uncomfortably. 
Painfully aware of the need of a current income, I fixed up 
office rooms at my apartment in Roseland in addition to the 
downtown office, and by cultivating the local physicians, I 
managed to build up some practice there. At the end of the 
second year I began to feel easier as to finances, and with close 
economy I was breaking even. My dispensary service was all 
gratis but, of course, was well worth the time in returns in 
professional training. 

Roseland and Chicago did provide recreational opportun- 
ities for Elizabeth and me that we had not had before. Joining 
and belonging to a church here had seemed a little more from 
choice than at South Holland and we felt a little less critically 
observed by our fellow members. Also there ‘was some pleas- 
ure mixed with religious associations, the pastor becoming 
one of our genial friends. Those opportunities we looked 
forward to in moving nearer to Chicago for attending theat- 
ricals and operas had mostly to be passed up in deference to 
our bank account. However, a ride with the children on the 
street car that went rollicking over the prairie stretch to 
downtown Chicago was a treat not only for the youngsters but 
for Elizabeth who, even then with but a pittance that I could 
give her for buying necessities, always enjoyed the idea of 
shopping. 

Little did I think when I decided to take up special work 
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that I was entering so extensive and difficult a field for work 
and study. An altogether new instrument was introduced at 
the Polyclinic about 1896. It was there that I saw my first 
demonstration of the X-ray. Among other things on exhibit 
was a patient with a tumor in the upper abdomen. A group 
of twenty of us took turns at the fluorscope, a procedure that 
exposed the patient to the X-ray for well nigh three-quarters 
of an hour. While it satisfied our curiosity, it undoubtedly 
hastened the demise of the patient, as shown by the autopsy 
some three weeks later which revealed some extensive X-ray 
burns of the stomach and intestines as weil as a malignant 
tumor. The danger of deep X-ray burns was not appreciated 
at the time, and was not until numerous operators and X-ray 
workers had been injured by, or succumbed from internal X- 
ray burns. We were told that this instrument would be much 
used in our specialty. 

In the field of surgery I was privileged to observe the 
rapid progress both in technique and in favorable results of 
surgical procedure. The new developments in bacteriology 
were showing the way to rational treatment of the infectuous 
diseases, and were laying the foundation of most of our 
hygiene and sanitation. The foundation was the basis of pre- 
ventive medicine. We learned, too, of new developments in 
physiological chemistry which were clearing up some of the 
mysteries of the secretions, fluids, tissues of the body, and 


exposing the secrets of the endoctrine glands—the thyroid, 


the adrenals, the pituitary, the insulin-producing islands in 
the pancreas, and the sex glands. I found it necessary to make 
further study of the blood and the excretory fluids. There 
were new developments in physical therapy, especially in 
electricity as applied in diagnosis and treatment. This was 
indeed an epoch making era in the history of medicine. It 
kept me studying instead of making money. 

At the Chicago Polyclinic I was brought into contact with 
the leading men in the specialty—men of the type of F. C. 
Hotz and W. H. Wilder, H. Gradle and Seth Scott Bishop, and 
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a score of others whose talent and leadership proved most 
valuable. A remark that Dr. Hotz made one time, when he 
had spent some five minutes in adjusting one suture in an 
eyelid that he was operating on for inversion, awoke me to the 
infinitude of study I had laid myself open to. “If you men 
expect to be entitled to the designation of eye specialist,” he 
said, “you will have to know every minute detail of the struc- 
ture of the eye.” Those “minute details” of the organs that 
were to constitute my specialty, were so intricate and so im- 
portant that I became keenly aware that it would demand 
weeks and months of hard study to master the facts already 
known, with the continual prospect: of research and study of 
unexplored fields. Aware too of my ignorance in the essential] 
particulars, especially of sight and hearing, I knew that I 
would have to acquaint myself with the physics of light and 
sound, of refraction and conduction, of penetration and re- 
flection, of the chemistry and mechanics involved in light rays 
and sound waves. In like measure I must get a clear concep- 
tion of the complicated structure of the eye and ear, and the 
intricate physiology through which the mind becomes conscious 
of both light and sound. Then there were the interesting and 
important tissues and structures of the nose and throat with 
their functions of taste and smell and their super-important 
function of standing guard over the rest of the body, for the 
linging membranes of these passages prevent the entrance of 
germs, dust, and gases into the more delicate bronchiales and 
air cells of the lungs. 

I was encouraged by the consciousness that I was making 
progress in my work. In eye practice, refraction, the fitting of 
glasses, and treatment of inflamations and foreign bodies were 
the principle line of work, but because of its dramatic and 
usually satisfactory results, I was especially attracted by the 
operation for cataract, and was anxious to try my hand at it. 
After doing a score of operations on pigs’ eyes, I was allowed 
my first cataract operation on a patient, which resulted so 
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successfully that I felt prepared to treat any cataract that 
came along. 

Opportunity presented itself shortly. I was called in to 
see an elderly woman, almost totally blind in both eyes. A 
diagnosis of cataract was easily made, because of the opacity 
in the lenses of both eyes. I proceeded to operate with every 
confidence. The cataractous lens of the right eye was prompt- 
ly removed, the eye dressed, and the patient assured that 
everything was all right, that she would see again. On the 
third day I made a cautious test as to vision, but obtained a 
negative response. After a few days of anxious waiting, an- 
other test was made, but there was still no vision. Examina- 
tion with the ophthalmoscope revealed a diseased retina and 
optic nerve, a condition that made the prospect of vision hope- 
less, and for which I should have examined the patient in ad- 
dition to the cataract test. My chagrin was surpassed only by 
the heartbreaking disappointment of the patient. The fault 
lay in my diagnosis, my not having recognized that the catar- 
actous lens was only a part of the diseased process of the 
whole eye ball. This was a hard but valuable lesson in thor- 
ough diagnosis. 

Offsetting the depressing effect of this case, I did a needl- 
ing operation of a child with a congenital central cataract in 
both eyes. The child had light vision, but for all practical 
purposes was unable to see. The needling operation was done 
first on one eye with very satisfactory results. Later the other 
eye was treated similarly. When she became schoo! age I had 
occasion to see this patient and was delighted that, with prop- 
er glasses she was able to follow the usual school work. 

In the field of ear disorders and hearing defects, i was 
glad to find a certain class of cases amendable to treatment. 
This was especially true of the acute inflamations, middle 
ear and mastoid abscess. Without surgical treatment a large 
percentage of these abscess cases were followed by a chronic 
lingering period of distressing purulent discharge, with more 
or less loss of hearing, or the process even extended to a fatal 
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involvement of the brain membranes. Prompt lancing of a 
middle ear abscess and a timely operation for a mastoid ab- 
scess saved our patients suffering, prolonged and disagreeable 
discharge from the ears, and a probable loss of hearing. 

But in the field of otology, I found a large proportion of 
the chronic type. Cases known as chronic catarrhal deafness 
constitute a class that are a nightmare to the otologist because 
so little can be done for them. These cases, where the struc- 
tures that transmit the sound waves to the auditory nerve had 
become thickened or sclerosed by a continuous catarrhal in- 
flamation, or where there had been involvement of the delicate 
nerve terminals in the labyrinth did not lend themselves to 
effective treatment. Hearing trumpets and speaking tubes of 
various kinds were devised. All kinds of treatment had been 
and were being tried; inflation of the middle ear aural pas- 
sage, electric vibration, artificial drums, lotions ad infinitum. 
Many of these treatments were discarded as useless and most 
of them found to be of little or no value. The large group 
suffering from disabling hearing defects had to wait until the 
advent of the telephone, and the application of the telephonic 
principle to hearing aids, for their first gleam of hope. 

I found nose and throat disorders interesting and attrac- 
tive, because they were accessible and amendable to treatment. 
Nasal deformities, polyps and enlarged turbinatees were being 
successfully treated; enlarged adenoids, diseased tonsils, and 
all the various inflamations of the throat were being recogniz- 
ed and more or less effectively cared for. The tonsil came in 
for special attention, and in time assumed such an important 
place in the minds of the medical profession as a cause of all 
manner of disorders of the body that it became the object of 
surgical attack in any patient who still happened to have 
tonsils. In the study of the larynx, the vocal cords, and the 
glottis, we were limited because we had only the use of the 
laryngeal mirror—the electric laryngoscope and bronchoscope 
_ were yet to be invented. | 
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Notwithstanding this feeling of satisfaction in my work 
as well as my growing interests in the community life of a 
large city, the pleasant social advantages and the opportunities 
for recreational activities, I became more and more acutely 
aware of the prime consideration of life—self-preservation. 
My bright prospects educationally were interrupted in 1898 
by the threatening spectre of insecurity financially. What 
with a presidential election, the free silver question, the Span- 
ish-American War, the dislocation of business, I found my 
investments gone, my practice scarcely sufficient to keep up 
with the daily expenditures, and my only reserve a cash inter- 
est in an insurance policy. I found myself casting about in a 
state of bewilderment amounting almost to a panic. The 
quieting influence of my home life, the inspiring, patient en- 
couragement of my life’s companion, the sense of obligation 
to my three little children served to keep up my determination 
to carry on, until at last my judgment dictated that I should 
again change the course of my trail. In the summer of 1899, 
Elizabeth and I discussed the question with a friend of ours 
from Michigan. He urged us to change our location to a 
smaller town, preferably in western Michigan, arguing that 
with the same expenditure of time and energy and the lessened 
cost of living, prospects were far better than in a large city. 
We knew and visited several towns in Michigan and from 
them all chose my former college stamping ground, Holland, 
the little Dutch town on the shores of Macatawa Bay, whose 
population was now about ten thousand. 

My financial debacle reacted so violently on my_ innate 
reticent temperament, that I decided not only on this change 
of location, but resolved to play safe and return to general 
practice, trusting that in due time, my finances would allow 
me to take up my chosen specialty, when the new city had 
grown large enough to support it. This radical change in my 
life’s career must be charged to the first fundamental urge, 
animated by environment, and directed by the mental controls: 
self-preservation. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS 


ONTRAST and similarity marked the exodus and return of 

this native of Michigan. Shortly before the turn of the cen- 
tury, on the fifteenth day of December, 1899, having been de- 
layed in our departure by a siege of quarantine for scarlet 
fever, I again loaded my belongings on a freight car, much 
the same as I had done some nine years before, when I 
started my practice, only this time I had to ship household 
and office furniture and an assortment of trunks and furnish- 
ings together with a new horse and rig I had picked up in 
Chicago. Most important of all, I was taking back with me a 
wife and three children of whom I was both fond and proud. 

Again I thought it wise that I should travel via freight 
train since the horse I had purchased was said to be quite 
wild. This left Elizabeth to have entire care of the children, 
the oldest girl now six, the younger four, and our boy a baby 
of a year and a half, traveling via passenger train which ar- 
rived at our destination of Zeeland at midnight. This trip 
proved to be a bitter experience for Elizabeth and she has 
never quite forgiven me for loading the burden of three little 
ones entirely on her in order for me to look after a horse. 
Things might have gone along all right had not the baby devel- 
oped a terrific ear ache, an aftermath of scarlet fever, natur- 
ally causing uncontrollable crying due to his pain that contin- 
ued all the way. ‘By midnight the two little girls had fallen 
asleep making the task of getting off the train with a sick, 
crying baby and two children an almost impossible accom- 
plishment. Thus I brought my wife, fatigued to the point of 
exhaustion, to the home of my folks. 

Our flat in Holland, again in a newly built store block, 
this time over a drug store, was not yet ready for occupancy 
_ SO we were to have a happy little interlude in this visit at the 
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old homestead, before we settled down anew. First our young- 
er little girl, who had escaped scarlet fever in Chicago, was 
taken with the disease (fortunately in a mild form), which 
meant. a three weeks’ quarantine for Elizabeth, the child and 
the baby in the upstairs rooms of my mother’s home. To be 
housed up in quarantine may seem restful, but to disrupt thus 
a home to which a whole family has come to visit proved any- 
thing but a pleasant vacation especially for Elizabeth. We 
grew most impatient for the passing of time and for freedom 
to move into our quarters in Holland. Released from her 
prison, Elizabeth’s first desire was to see her new home in 
Holland and whether it was ready for us. We made plans to 
make the trip, a distance of about six miles, by horse and 
cutter.. Not having had the pleasure of a sleigh-ride for ten 
years, we looked forward to this experience with happy anti- 
cipation. When the day arrived it seemed rather stormy but 
we bravely ventured out in high spirits. Our horse, not hav- 
ing been out in several weeks, and a complete stranger to 
sleighs and sleigh bells, seemed to be in a quandry as to what 
this was all about. Having dealt with skittish horses before, 
I did not mind her prancing and kicking her heels in high fet- 
tle. Starting out warm and cozy, it was hard to imagine how 
wind and snow, and biting cold can cause spirits to slump. 
Before we had traveled half the way, the storm became a 
blizzard. Slowly, but surely, my courage began to wane. I 
saw visions of drifted snow-banks blocking the highway; I 
saw ourselves tied up in Holland, unable to make the trip 
back; I saw my mother bewildered with the care of our three 
children. I became so apprehensive of the prospect that when 
we were within a mile of our destination, I thought prudence 
to be the better part of valor, and decided to turn back. 

This seemed to please the horse, for no sooner had we 
turned about than she began a lively canter. As we reached 
the rather steep slopes of the river hill, the sleigh began to 
strike the horse’s heels, which so stirred her fear and resent- 
ment that she started down the hill at a gallop. I tried my 
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best to control the excited animal, but to no avail. I realized 
that we were having a runaway. About half-way down the 
hill the horse made a sudden lunge to the left, which threw me 
out of the cutter. The fall jerked the reins from my grasp 
and to my horror I saw Elizabeth being helplessly carried 
away at breakneck speed behind a runaway horse. My brain 
whirled. I had visions of broken bones and death. The horse 
took the side of the road; the cutter caught back of a telephone 
pole! The impact broke the harness, loosened the horse, and 
he kept speeding wildly down the hill, but Elizabeth had been 
thrown headlong out of the cutter onto the icy ground. I was 
at her side in a moment. She moved. Thank goodness, she 
was alive. I stifled the curses that had flowed from me in a 
stream condemning that hateful horse. Elizabeth was stren- 
uously opposed to any kind of profanity and now that she 
might be conscious, must not hear me. Suddenly to my amaze- 
ment she sat up and pointing down the road exclaimed, “There 
she goes—let the damn thing go.” 7 

A hurried examination showed that Elizabeth had no 
serious injury, so we were able to proceed to a nearby farm- 
house. These people proved to be good Samaritans, indeed. 
After allowing us to warm ourselves and serving us a cup of 
hot coffee, they helped us back to Zeeland. 

Elizabeth and I relish this episode more in retrospect 
than we did at the time. Elizabeth’s spine had received a bad 
wrench and one of my right hand knuckles had been dislocat- 
ed. It had tested our patience severely, but we found comfort 
in having survived as well as we had. In fact, the following 
week found us located in our new home, ready to take up the 
hill climb from a different angle than we had been following 
in Chicago, the fundamentals remaining the same, but en- 
vironment so essentially different that the details of the trail 
had to be adjusted to the new situation. 

The city of Holland had been growing up since my so- 
journ in it thireteen years previously. The main street was 
building up and there was talk of running a proposed electric 
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interurban railway from Grand Rapids to Macatawa Park 
down this main street giving Holland every appearance of 
having a street car system of its own. The former market 
square was being improved as a park and its trees and natural 
beauty had been declared untouchable for commercial pur- 
poses which indicated some form of city-planning. Streets, 
too, followed a regular plan, laid out by the town’s minister- 
founder, Dr. A. C. Van Raalte. Improved streets were well 
graveled and their numbering and the east and west division 
of the town at Central Avenue would assist me in finding 
addresses were I ever to find any patients. 

Naturally, I turned to the college campus as to old famil- 
iar ground. I found real. changes. A large, red-brick home 
had been built as residence for the president. The building up 
of the campus was shifting from its northeast corner to the 
west side. A three story brick building was in process of 
erection in which would be housed science laboratories as well 
as liberal art classrooms. This building was to be dedicated 
to the college’s founder, that same Dr. A. C. Van Raalte. A 
beautiful Waverly stone chapel, for those times most collegiate 
in its appearance, but not conforming as to building material 
with any other building on the campus, had been set back 
among the trees on the extreme west and was the gift of a 
Mr. Winant. This development of the college, I was told, was 
due to the money-raising ability of the college president, Dr. 
G. J. Kollen, having followed Dr. Scott, who was president of 
the institution when I attended. Dr. Kollen had been a young 
professor in those days and great was my surprise and grati- 
fication when he greeted me as one he had known really well. 
Later, I was to discover that it was this cordial faculty that 
won him not only students for his college, but entree into the 
most aristocratic wealthy homes in the East, from which he 
received gifts and endowments for the college. 

Signs of increased affluence in the town were some of the 
large homes that had been built on Twelfth, the principal 
residence street. A young lawyer, Gerrit Diekema, had just 
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erected a large house on a beautiful wooded lot in the very 
center of a block and running through from twelfth to thir- 
teenth street. An enterprising printer was building an even 
larger one on a twelfth street corner, where landscaping would 
some day be most effective since behind it was a hill running 
down to a creek over which were weeping willows. College 
professors, strange to say, were either building large homes 
or already occupying them. 

Churches had meant nothing personal to me when a 
student, but now my position demanded serious consideration 
of them and I had to make a wise choice in my affiliations. For 
beauty of building I would have chosen the old pillar church, 
whose colonial perfection had been spared in the fire of “WE: 
It housed the staunch Dutch-speaking congregation of the 
most orthodox Christian Reformed denomination. Persuasion 
of the tall, benign young pastor, Dr. Henry Dubbink, who 
early became my patient, brought my little family into the 
religious and social communion of Third Church, whose de- 
nomination was the Reformed Church of America and whose 
liberality was exceeded only by one other, Hope Church, where 
no language but English had ever been spoken, and whose 
membership included more “Americans” (this designation was 
still applied to all whose ancestry was not Dutch), than any 
church in town. Starting my work, I found that going back to 
general practice meant new equipment of drugs and surgical 
supplies; new provision for transportation. It meant irregu- | 
lar hours and night calls. Most important of all, it meant the 
making of acquaintances and establishing ourselves in the 
community. The avenues by which a physician can announce 
his coming to a town to practice are restricted to a possible 
brief item in the local weekly paper, putting up a sign at the 
office door and in the window, and calling on a few friends 
and acquaintances. But along with these, there is always that 
helpful agency found in every small community, namely, the 
social and street gossip, to spread the news of a new arrival. 
The coming of a new physician offers an interesting topic of 
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conversation at afternoon gatherings, or evening parties, on 
the street corner, or at the grocery counter, where the ante- 
cedents of the newcomer, his qualifications good or bad, were 
fully discussed. This news mongering is more effective in 
announcing the arrival of the new doctor than any advertis- 
ing he might employ. Subsequently, his progress will all de- 
pend on the impression his personality and his professional 
qualifications make on the public mind. However, such cir- 
cumstances as a few influential friends, or a few favorable 
cases may spell a world of difference in his early progress. 

In this respect I was most fortunate. In some way or 
other, my professor in Latin at Hope College, as well as the 
president of the college, Dr. Kollen, seemed to have a favor- 
able recollection of my career while at the institution, and 
were among the first to employ me, a circumstance that work- 
ed mightily in my favor. It inspired self-confidence, and 
spurred on my ambition to merit their favor. 

On the other hand I soon discovered that I was being em- 
ployed by families whose reputation for paying their debts, 
especially doctor bills, was rather shady. Change of doctors 
for them meant escape from former bills. Cash returns from 
these cases, a much needed item at that time, might be mea- 
ger, but it gave me the appearance of being busy, and these 
people had a way of talking and bragging up their new doc- 
tor, all of which helped me to get started. 

More helpful was a case brought to me early in my car- 
eer in Holland. Late one afternoon, the parents of a little boy 
came rushing up the stairs to my office, earrying the child, 
who was struggling for breath, and informed me that the child 
had swallowed an eggshell, which got stuck in his throat some 
four hours previous. Their family doctor, knowing of my 
special work in nose and throat disorders, had referred them 
to me. The diagnosis was easy and the urgency of the case 
was plain. The child had not swallowed but inhaled a piece 
of eggshell into his windpipe. The obstruction caused by this 
foreign body, and the spasm of the throat, threatened to shut 
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off respiration completely. The child was already blue from 
lack of sufficient air and only partly conscious. My special 
training in throat condition came in good stead. A trach- 
eotomy was done as quickly as possible, a cannula inserted 
into the trachea allowing the patient free breathing. After 
a few minutes’ search, the foreign body was found to be lodged 
above the vocal cords, and removed. The cannula was left in 
place for a few days to allow the swelling and inflammation to 
subside. The child made an uneventful recovery. The whole 
procedure was dramatic and made a sensationally gratifying 
impression on the family and the community, for which I am 
no more grateful than for the fact that this patient grew to be 
a strapping and robust man, a successful merchant in the 
town with a huskiness of voice as the only sequence of his 
nearly fatal childhood experience. 

As I think over this episode, I realize that, even though 
my effort at the time saved a life, it was accorded a greater 
significance than it deserved, as compared with the major part 
of the doctor’s everyday attendance on ordinary sickness. It 
was dramatic and positive in its results, like most surgical 
cases, placing surgery in a more favorable category in the 
minds of the people, than the apparently drab efforts of 
general medicine. The actual facts of the matter, however, is 
that surgery is but a special branch of the practice of medi- 
cine, as are all the specialties, and the ability required to 
diagnose and treat the general run of medical cases is as great, 
if not greater, than is that of the majority of surgical cases. 
Upon the family physician, who is the first and important link 
in the chain of médical care required by the public, rests the 
responsibility of correctly diagnosing the cases that come 
under his care. To him belongs equal, if not higher, recogni- 
tion and credit than is accorded the specialist. 

My practice in Holland grew steadily and financial re- 
turns were promising. With better income Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded in making our combination office rooms and living 
- apartment over the drugstore most homey. Its one drawback 
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was its front stairway leading to main street and the back 
leading to the back yard. This yard was not as forbidding as 
was the cinder one in Roseland, and even provided a woodshed 
play house for my little girls, but as we looked at our growing 
children and though of our boy growing up, we could not 
imagine having their rightful play life if kept in these quar- 
ters unnecessarily. Sunday walks became exploring trips as 
to desirable neighborhoods. Holland centainly was not 
crowded, but popular feeling of the day drew us unconsciously 
always to the neighborhood of twelfth street, the one just be- 
yond our reach. 

One day I heard that the printer had been forced by lack 
of funds to complete it to sell his nearly finished brick home 
at a sacrifice to a man from the Netherlands. Now this native 
of the Netherlands had decided not to remain in Holland and 
in turn was anxious to sell the twelve room house at a lower 
figure. The next Sunday Elizabeth and I walked out to that 
house with the three children. Its size overwhelmed us, its 
sturdy white fence impressed us, and its backyard and creek 
won US. 

‘To our own amazement, in 1902, we were moving febih 
our little downtown rooms to one of the largest homes on what 
we thought was the most beautiful corner in town. Elizabeth’s 
energy seemed unbounded. Much finishing had to be done in 
the house, but soon all six downstairs rooms and the large 
reception hall were tastily furnished and enough of the six 
bedrooms to take care of our family and our newly needed 
addition—a maid—and in our need God was good to us and 
sent us Anna, our faithful, loyal, housemaid. 

It was for the children that we took this step and their 
revel in yard and grass and creek repaid us for all the work 
and expense we had brought upon ourselves. The children’s 
recreation was ours, and that most literally when we took 
them to the many lake parks. We traveled to Macatawa by 
the interurban which came to be built, and we bathed and pic- 
nicked and camped there among the dunes. We drove with 
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horse and buggy occasionally across the river and around 
Black Lake to mosquito-ridden Waukazoo or further on to 
Alpena Beach on Lake Michigan, three miles north of the 
Holland channel. In winter the children slid downhill in our 
own back yard along with children from all over the neighbor- 
hood and Elizaebth often went skating with them when Black 
Lake froze over. 

The social accompaniment of our prosperous front was 
membership for Elizabeth and me in the town’s unique club 
of one hundred men and women whose bi-monthly meetings 
were literary and highly social. This Century club is still as 
popular as it was in those early days. We began to count 
college professors, other doctors and the other people occupy- 
ing the “large” homes, among our friends. I still had much 
country practice, many very poor and worthy patients, but 
what helped me most financially was that my friends employed 
me. I was beginning to have much to live up to and many 
problems. 

A trip to Grand Rapids made it possible to call on my old 
University friend, Jim. He had been graduated from Long 
Island College Hospital in 1891, and had located in his home 
town, Grand Rapids, Michigan. I found him in an unhappy 
state of mind. He had built up a fair practice but was har- 
assed by the thought that people looked upon him as their 
former cigar-maker. He felt he would never succeed in his 
present location. When I left he said he planned to move to 
a small town where he was not known. 

It was in the latter part of June, 1907, that I went 
through an experience that was desperately unpleasant and 
disconcerting in its effect on my activities. Coming home one 
evening I observed a slight swelling about the ankles with 
rather severe pain on moving and walking, when I alighted 
from my bicycle. Along with those symptoms, I felt unusually 
tired and depressed. This went on for a few days. I tried to 
ignore it, but when it increased in severity instead of subsid- 
_ing, Elizabeth and I agreed that it was time for a vacation. 
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We made arrangements for a trip around the great lakes 
and up to Georgian Bay, on the steamer “South American.” 
We were to meet the steamer at Mackinac City, going to 
Detroit by train and up Lake Huron on an excursion boat. We 
arrived at Mackinac City three days ahead of time, giving 
ourselves a little time at this interesting spot for rest and 
some sightseeing. 

In spite of my painful disabilities, which had extended 
to my knees, shoulders, arms and hands, the Sunday morning 
we were to leave the Island, we decided to attend morning 
worship at the Episcopal Church. This was to satisfy Eliza- 
beth’s curiosity and ambition, more than for our spiritual 
edification. As the service proceeded it became so painful for 
me to kneel and rise that I was compelled to desist, and as | 
set in that pew I became acutely aware of the seriousness of 
my disability. 

During the afternoon I noted that I had some raise of 
temperature. Visions not only of an interrupted trip, but of 
my landing in a hospital so far from home disturbed me. 
Instead of subsiding, my condition was getting worse. I 
began to realize that I could no longer hide from Elizabeth the 
fact that I was dealing with a rather serious illness, even 
though I would not have made a positive diagnosis. 

That evening we decided that prudence was the better 
part of valor, that it would be wiser for us to cut short our 
projected trip and return home as expeditiously as possible. 
It was hard to see buoyant Elizabeth give up that boat trip, 
but the next evening found us on our way back to Holland, by 
train. For me even this was a most excruciatingly tedious 
and painful trip. In spite of sedatives and narcotics, I found 
little relief and not a wink of sleep. Arriving in Grand Rapids 
in the morning, I went through the painful ordeal of being 
transferred from one train to another by wheel chair, and I 
recall envying the negro attendant, who able to hustle about, 
free from the sickening pain from which I was suffering. 
Never was I more thankful to arrive at home, with its prospect 
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of quiet and comfort. I was not able to climb the stairs so 
was helped to the davenport in my library. My colleague who 
was called pronounced mine an advanced case of inflammatory 
rheumatism and instead of my going up to bed ordered a bed 
brought down for me, for he knew it was to be a long and pain- 
ful, if not doubtful struggle for me. 

For two months I suffered all the torture and misery that 
goes with an attack of inflammatory rheumatism. It was then 
that I learned to appreciate the doctor’s call. It gave me the 
comforting thought that someone who understood my condi- 
tion was planning and thinking how to help me in my distress. 
His friendly attentions and helpful encouragement brought 
welcome mental relief, but the physical torture continued day 
after day—a stab of pain with every move of the body—my 
bed a very rack of torture—until after a period of three weeks, 
which seemed like three years, there was a gradual subsidence 
of the disease. How happy it made me feel to see my young 
friend Dr. Winter who had been my office boy when I first 
came to Holland. 

Then followed the happy experience of wofiweledtdiaes So 
satisfying was this experience that it almost made up for the 
misery I had gone through. What a joy to be able to stand on 
my feet without pain, to move my head and arms and body 
without agonizing torment! What a thrill to take that first 
walk out in the October sunshine! What rapture in the return 
of that sense of well-being and of bodily health and comfort. 
I now understood that no one not having had the experience of 
a prolonged and painful illness can appreciate the felicity of 
convalescence and good health. 

The important after effect of this episode was the impres- 
sion it made on my attitude towards sick folk. It taught me 
patience and tolerance and sympathy for my patients, that I 
had not known before. I would not claim it essential for a 
physician to go through a period of personal illness, to secure 
this attitude, but I took satisfaction in the thought that an 
apparently losing adventure, such as sickness appears to be, 
can bring some real gains. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WILD BERRIES 


y ETTING back into my practice slowly I had time to apply 
myself to a venture proposed by a business friend. The 
druggist with whom I dealt was an ambitious keen-minded 
man. He was a good pharmacist and his business was grow- 
ing, but he craved something better than conducting an ordin- 
ary drug store. He had visions of vast enterprise. He was 
spurred on by an inborn desire to achieve big things coupled 
with an intimate desire to be recognized by his fellows. He was 
constantly on the alert for something to turn up. One of his 
favorite expressions was, ‘““There’s a barrel of money’ in this 
or that venture. 

He surprised me one morning by exclaiming, ‘Doctor, I 
have stumbled on to something that has wonderful possibilities 
in it, and I want your opinion and advice.” He had discovered 
a very simple method of reducing formaldehyde gas into a 
solid form. Formaldehyde, at that time was the product used 
almost exclusively in fumigating rooms and buildings after 
the quarantine for contagious disease was lifted. This fumi- 
gation was considered a sine qua non in preventing the spread 
of contagion. Liquid formaldehyde was being clumsily evap- 
orated for this purpose over unwieldy stoves and its fumes 
thus sent into the rooms to be fumigated. This was a tedious 
and expensive process, but the boards of health at the time 
demanded it. Now it occurred to this brilliant young druggist 
that if his solid formaldehyde could be utilized in place of the 
liquid, if a suitable device could be invented to evaporate it 
when placed in the rooms, “there would be a barrel of money” 
in selling it to replace the large fumigators in use. The idea 
appealed to me, and I promised to try to develop the necessary 
device. After a considerable period of trial and error I finally 
succeeded in producing a combination that was very compact 
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and effective and we submitted the article to the hygiene de- 
partment of the University of Michigan to prove its efficiency. 
To our delight we received their stamp of approval, and the 
recommendation that it be adopted by the state and local 
boards of health as an efficient and economic mode of fumiga- 
tion. 

Securing orders from boards of health for the fumigator 
as soon as it could be furnished we formed a corporation and 
began the manufacture and sale of our fumigator. The mar- 
ket for this product was extensive and free from competition, 
and sales far exceeded our fondest expectation. For the first 
time in my life I had become a stockholder—a new. and exhil- 
erating experience. I was even made president of the board 
of directors of the new company. I would thus gain some in- 
sight into the principles and methods of business enterprise, 
and I felt quite proud of myself, and very happy with the 
financial returns by way of dividends. 

Dividends, ah! Here was the royal road to secure in- 
come; to meet the demands of the first law of life, self-pre- 
servation; to satisfy that driving desire for recognition and 
to make myself secure against all the exigencies of life. 

This business venture belonged to the field of medicine, 
and I was not conscious at the time how it was luring me from 
the trail. My practice became no longer my sole interest. 
Fumigation even aroused my strong interest in preventive 
medicine and I was led to bid for the position of city health 
officer, and I succeeded in getting the office, whose duties I 
thought of as limited to looking after and reporting contagious 
diseases. 

Entering upon my health officer duties at a salary of one 
hundred dollars a year, I found myself confronted with some 
very important problems if I were to conscientiously carry out 
the office’s requirements. I found that it entailed more than a 
perfunctory reporting, quarantine placarding, and fumigating 
for contagious diseases. I found that all matters of public 
sanitation came within its scope and knew that little or no at- 
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tention had hitherto been paid to the larger, more important 
problems of community public health. 

I had become aware in my practice of the need of milk 
supervision for the sake of babies and small children. Fifteen 
to twenty youngsters died every year from what we called 
summer complaint, or cholera infantum, a condition at present 
so rare that our younger doctors do not even recognize the 
term. This child murder was being carried out in our town 
by feeding them contaminated milk.. There were continually 
cases of dysentery, enteritis, and ptomaine poisoning, among 
the adults brought on by tainted food or contaminated water 
supply. 

My course of instruction in sanitation and hygiene at the 
University had taught me the value and need of public sanita- 
tion, especially as they pertained to the water and milk supply 
and sewage disposal. Now realizing that these problems were 
mine to work on, I became enthusiastic about solving them. I 
first set about to determine the actual facts in the matter. 

A survey of the source of our milk supply, revealed a 
deplorable lack of even the ordinary principles of sanitation 
in the production, handling, and distribution of our milk. The 
majority of the premises where the cows were kept were dirty ; 
the utensils in which the milk was placed were for the most 
part open, unsterilized, wooden buckets and pails; the storage 
of the milk before delivery was often in a room at ordinary 
temperatures; the delivery to the homes was by dipping the 
milk from the dealer’s containers into the customer’s pan OF 
dish. '[he whole procedure from start to finish was most 
highly favorable for contamination and fermentation. 

Samples of milk were submitted to the state laboratory 
and showed a high bacterial count. All the findings indicated 
desperate need of correcting unsanitary conditions for we 
were allowing this essential food to become a carrier of death 
dealing microbes. 

A survey of our city water supply revealed a similar dis- 
heartening condition. Samples of our water sent to the State 
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laboratory, were reported as highly contaminated. There was 
present colon Baccilli, high bacterial count of other microbes, 
and abundant organic material. Looking for a cause I found 
that our nineteenth street pumping station located in a rather 
populous section of the city was surrounded by numerous open 
privy vaults and cesspools. Still it was supplying our people 
with water. As a result of these findings an order from the 
State Health Department demanded the boiling of water be- 
fore using, and compulsory sewer connection. 

A survey of our food handling merchants, especially the 
meat markets, likewise uncovered a serious lack of care on the 
part of our dealers. Tainted fish, meat, cheese, etc., were not 
uncommon. A careless lack of personal cleanliness was all too 
prevalent. Confronted with these positive facts, I informed 
the city council of the situation and that body responded 
heartily to the recommendations of the health board. A sys- 
tem of milk and food inspection was established, with license 
requirements that tended to protect the purity and quality of 
our milk supply at its source and in its distribution. An ordi- 
nance was passed requiring compulsory sewer connection. Our 
health department was told to give proper publicity to these 
matters. 

Securing this necessary legislation had not been difficult, 
but it was to persuading the general public of the wisdom and 
need of these provisions that was far from easy. Protests 
against these measures ranged all the way from mild argu- 
ment to most vituperative abuse. The city council received 
some of the protests, but the city health department, especially 
the city health officer caught the brunt of the opposition. Day 
after day, I was interviewed and accosted by people on the 
street, in the stores, and in my office condemning the action of 
the health board as new-fangled nonsense. The farmers who 
were furnishing the city with milk were especially bitter in 
their resentment. ’ 

This attitude on the part of the public was due, of course, 
to ignorance of the need of sanitation and fear of the expense 
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involved. But in spite of opposition, the measures were put 
into effect and I had the supreme satisfaction of noting a 
marked improvement in reports from the state laboratory on 
our milk supply. Over a period of time there was a sixty per- 
cent reduction in our infant mortality. Not only was the health 
officer subjected to argument and abuse, but many people 
vented their opposition by quitting him as their family 
physician. At the end of my first year my practice diminished 
about one-third. During second year when compulsory sew- 
age connection was being enforced still more deserted me. 
Nevertheless I continued for another term, unmindful of the 
losses and practically unremunerated work, being intent that 
the city health department start to function as it should. It 
was a losing venture financially, but it gave me much satis- 
faction. 

In the meantime my interest in the fumigator enterprise 
took on a different aspect. My contact with Public Health 
activities throughout the country made me keenly aware that 
interest in fumigation as an essential measure in preventing 
the spread of contagion was waning among our leading health 
authorities. As this attitude grew and more and more boards 
of health discarded the fumigation procedure, we saw the mar- 
ket for our product gradually disappearing. Asa solution the 
young druggist, who was manager of our company, recogniz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, proposed that we reor- 
ganize and develop a general pharmaceutical enterprise. The 
proposal at first appealed to me, but when he outlined his plan, 
which proposed to put up a line of products much like the Rex- 
all and other advertising concerns of that type, and offered as 
his main argument that “there was a barrel of money” in such 
a venture, the proposition so clashed with my professional - 
ideals that I balked and sold my holdings in the company at a 
handsome profit, for the stock was still paying large dividends. 

As I look back at this episode in my hill climbing, I see 
now that I paid a big price for this “handsome profit.” I was 
lured away from my chosen path. A will-o-the-wisp beckoned 
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me on into the bypath of financial speculation. The impelling 
desire to be recognized by reason of financial success, urged me 
on. It induced a state of mind that made me easy prey for ali 
kinds of speculative ventures. 

In review I see a long list of random shots; there was the 
collapsible fishrod, the gasoline engine, the folding umbrella, 
the bank furniture company, the Vacatap washing machine, 
the Newfoundland pulpwood deal, the half dozen gold and 
silver mining schemes, winding up with the biggest folly of 
all, my attempt to perfect an oil transmission device for the 
automobile. This last venture so jolted me that I awoke as 
out of adream. I was losing heavily financially, but what was 
more serious I was losing interest in my profession. Suddenly 
my better judgment came to the rescue and I determined to 
return to my chosen trail, and try to get foothold in less shift- 
ing sand. 


CHAPTER XV 


RECOVERY FROM DELUSION 


HAD thought Elizabeth growing in impatience during 

the past few years. I laid it to the large house she had to 
care for, increased calls upon her time socially as member of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club and an embroidery club or two, re- 
newed social connections with her girlhood friends in Zeeland, 
her Sunday School class and her devotion to the children. I 
resented her lack of sympathy with my financial ambitions, 
when she seemed to be needing more and more money for 
family upkeep. I began to think that increasing age was be- 
ginning to lessen the ardor of our love. 

When I confessed the failure of my oil transmission in- 
vention in which I had been putting at least two hundred dol- 
lars a month, it was Elizabeth’s explosive outburst that actual- 
ly brought relief and harmony to our relationship. There 
poured fourth in a volley were all her pent up disappointment 
in my lack of devotion to my profession, her distrust of the 
promoters who hounded me even into the privacy of our liv- 
ing room and at meal times, her dismay at my growing indif- 
ference to her interests and to the children. When it was over 
she was in my arms saying all that counted was that I should 
be a good doctor and help people; that she and I should have 
time to enjoy each other and our lovely home; that we enter 
together into the lives of our children. 

The next year we had another baby boy. I had scarcely 
realized that my one and only son had grown to be a lad of ten 
before this baby put in appearance. I had still relegated him 
to his mother’s care as if he were a baby. Now with a real 
baby in the house again the older boy and I began to be men, 
together. 

Automobiles had come to be my mode of transportation. 
I started out with a little sketchy red Ford, graduated to a 
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double-seated Buick and finally had a runabout for my work 
and a touring car for the family. This made it possible for 
me to give Willard the discarded horse, Molly, for his own to 
care for, and hitch to the rubber tired buggy. I bought him a 
saddle and once or twice rented a horse for myself so that we 
“men”’ could ride together. 

My return to whole-hearted devotion to my practice made 
us all very happy. My income became more ample; my stand- 
ing among my medical colleagues improved. I was beginning 
to have time for church and community work. 

And then came a tear at the heart strings of the family 
that only this happy mending of relationships could make less 
tortuous. Donald, the baby of the family, in our eyes a most 
perfect specimen of health and comliness when about a year 
and a half old, began to fade and become fretful. I was sure 
some physical difficulty was the cause of his loss of appetite 
and spasms of crying but though the indications pointed to 
the abdomen as the area of the difficulty, symptoms would not 
localize. Finally, when I and a specialist called from Grand 
Rapids in consultation had practically given up hope for the 
wasted white little form so weak in his crib that he could no 
longer cry, a swelling appeared that definitely showed the 
location of an ostruction of the bowel. Dr. Smith said he had 
never successfully done a major abdominal operation on so 
young a child, but that it was our only hope. 

It was Sunday morning. That afternoon Elizabeth and 
I boarded the interurban with our precious bundle, to take him 
to the Grand Rapids hospital as there was no hospital in 
Holland. That night the operation was performed. Elizabeth 
stayed on in Grand Rapids and communicated with me daily. 
From her first report on there was always improvement until 
after two weeks she brought our boy home better than he had 
been for several weeks previous to the operation. I was not 
only delighted and relieved but I was persuaded that our town 
should have its own hospital to remove the element of delay 
in any and all emergency operations. 


: 
: 
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Again I tcok new zest in living. Along with other inter- 
ested doctors, we harped on the theme of a city hospital until 
finally a former doctor’s home was converted into our first 
municipal hospital. I took new interest in the public schools, 
play grounds, the suggestion of a new organization to be called 
a parents and teachers club, and in the public school clinics. 
I took greater interest in our medical society. And Bill, our 
older son, having become scout age, I became interested in that 
movement. 

Scouting, transplanted to this country from England in 
1910, found a fertile soil and immediately took root. Its in- 
trinsic merits as a helpful agency in the training of our boys 
for good citizenship was so apparent that it found ready ac- 
ceptance. Its contagious appeal rapidly spread over the length 
and breadth of the country. Schools, civic groups, men’s 
clubs, but especially the churches recognized its value as a 
character building agency, supplementing the home, the school 
and the church. To the boy I knew it would have the appeal 
of a game, with all the impelling stimulus of achievement and 
recognition. Its aims and purposes attracted the best type of 
civic adult leadership, under the guidance of which a strong, 
trustworthy organization began to develop. 

I seemed to have regained foothold on the trail and each 
activity that caused me to hold out a hand to others seemed to 
pull me upward. I began to feel a restoration cf self-confi- 
dence and altogether circumstances became such that I felt 
that I could now safely take up the specialty in which I had 
started some fifteen years before. 

After due deliberation, I decided to take a refresher 
course of Post Graduate study in eye, ear, nose and throat 
work at the Polyclinic in New York City, where there was un- 
limited abundance of clinical material, and a coterie of lead- 
ing experts as teachers in my special line of work. The months 
spent in this effort were profitable in every way—profession- 
ally, socially, and culturally. They stand out as one of the 
bright spots of my life, the more enjoyable because I took 
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along with me Elizabeth and Donald now seven years old. 
They reveled in all the wonderful experiences of a vacation in 
the metropolis of our country. 

The course at the Polyclinic was comprehensive and stren- 
uous, furnishing a timely review of my previous training, and 
an intensive presentation of recent progress in the diagnosis, 
techniques, and methods of treatment in the specialty. — 

Upon my return to Holland, I announced my plan to dis- 
continue my general practice and to limit myself to special 
work in eye, ear, nose and throat ailments. The reaction to 
this announcement was not altogether favorable among my 
clientele. They resented my refusal to respond to calls for 
general ailments and retaliated by refusing to employ me for 
special work. Among my colleagues several agreed to refer 
Special cases to me and I gradually began to build up a sub- 
stantial practice. 

I found the work in this limited field much to my liking. | 
It was strenuous and exacting enough to keep me alert and 
studying each modern development. At the same time, I was 
relieved from the stress and strain and irregularities and un- 
certainties inescapable in general practice. I felt justified in 
that I had taken my turn at the life of general practitioner, 
so trying and burdensome, with little or no time to call one’s 
own; subject to beck and call whether at dinner, an evening 
party, a game of golf, or asleep in bed; one’s time belonging 
to his patients, Sunday, week-day, night or morning, rain or 
shine. Moreover, I had reached the age when my endurance 
would not have been able to stand the demands of general 
practice. Now I could take a few weeks vacation once a year 
as I should have before this time for my patients’ interest, 
because it would have made me a better doctor. 

With office hours downtown, when the children were not 
to be home at noon for lunch Elizabeth would occasionally join 
me at the restaurant that we jokingly called the “oreasy 
spoon” for our noon meal. It was such a circumstance that 
led us to meet and make friends with Frans Franken, a hand- 
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some young business man from the Netherlands. With an- 
other imposing-looking young fellow, an Irishman, he had 
come from Mankato, Minnesota, to start a dye works in Hol- 
land, Michigan. He had made about one hundred thousand 
dollars in manipulating dye sales in Europe where his father 
dealt in dyes and wished to become constructively engaged in 
his own business in this country. We found him most inter- 
esting and our home became his favorite for learning Amer- 
ican ways, having fun and unburdening his soul as troubles 
came his way. It was at this time that our country was being 
drawn into the whirlpool of a European war, which had been 
waging for about four years. So far, the United States had 
prospered by reason of this confiict. Trade, finance, and busi- 
ness in general were stimulated, and for a time it seemed that 
we were too far removed from the path of the storm to become 
involved in it. Little did we think that national interdepen- 
dence had already included our country in the family of na- 
tions, and that our welfare and future prospect was being 
threatened by this upheaval in faraway Europe. But gradu- 
ally we became conscious of the danger that threatened democ- 
racy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THUNDER 


A STRONG military autocracy, waging a winning war 

against the democracy of Europe and incidentally inter- 
fering with our trade and commerce, so stirred up our national 
consciousness, that we became actively involved in the dispute. 
War was declared April 7, 1917, and immediately changed the 
whole trend of our living. 

There was an enthusiastic response to the re-organization 
of our country from a peace time to a military basis, affecting 
every trade, profession and business. Every city, town and 
hamlet, every factory and farm was involved in the process. 
Its impact stirred up a reckless but well intended enthusiasm 
among the younger elements of our citizens, while it aroused — 
a sense of apprehension and dread among those advanced in 
years. The on-rushing wave of war preparation struck our 
community, as it did every other, and soon we found our own 
little family directly involved when our oldest son, still a lad 
of seventeen, insisted on enlisting in the Marine Corps. He 
belonged to a Sunday School class, who called themselves the 
“Go class,” and this entire group of boys, including Willard, 
joined the Marines at the same time, leaving home on the 
twenty-third of April, 1917, for Paris Island, North Carolina. 

These boys were inspired both by the merits of the cause, 
and by the romantic halo of military life that appealed to their 
inexperienced imagination. That they were painfully dis- 
abused of this latter aspect of war was very clearly expressed 
Some six months later when Willard, home on a furlough, said 
to his mother, “I am in this fight, and I am going to stay in it 
to the finish, but it isn’t the life that I pictured it to be when 
I enlisted.” The romance and the halo of military life had dis- 
appeared. 
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At the same time that Willard joined the Marines, our 
son-in-law, Mayo Hadden, enlisted in the army Air Gorps, a 
new and untried mode of warfare for Americans. And even 
I, responding to the urgent need of men in the Army Medical 
Corps, as well as being lured by the novelty attached to mili- 
tary service, applied for a commission shortly after war was 
declared. I was given a Lieutenancy early in June. But since 
our two boys had entered the service in the meantime, I felt 
it unfair to my family to leave them, and was impelled to re- 
linquish my commission. Instead I found myself taking on local 
war activities pertaining to my profession; securing: enlist- 
ment of the younger doctors of the community for the Army 
Medical Corps; forming first aid classes; participating in 
“four minute Liberty Loan” talks, and so forth. 

These autumn days of 1917 were stirring and anxious 
days. We saw our boys and young men by the hundred leav- 
ing for camp, among them our younger daughter’s fiance. We 
heard of vast numbers being transferred across the seas. Even 
our young Dutch dye-business acquaintance, Franz Franken, 
whose naturalization papers had been completed, joined the 
American Army Air Corps. 

- In our home life our hearts were gladdened by the birth 
of our first grandson, Mayo Hadden, Jr.,on the 14th of August. 
(This baby boy by the way served in the U.S. Air Force, 
World War II, having taken part as fighter pilot in the battle 
at Casablanca where he was shot in the leg, in the battles of 
the South Pacific where he was again wounded and narrowly 
escaped death by drowning when his plane was shot down.) 
Both of our boys were shipped to training camps in France in 
the fall of 1917, Willard with the Marine Corps, Mayo in the 
Air Corps. News from the front came to us only by news- 
paper and was anything but favorable. Germany, firmly en- 
trenched in France, along the Hindenburg line was making 
steady progress, and threatening to defeat the Allies. She be- 
gan her final drive on Paris in the spring of 1918, with every 
confidence of success, and the outlook for the Allies was dark 
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indeed. Day after day, all through the months of March, 
April, May and June we anxiously waited for favorable news 
from the battle front. We had no letter from Willard since 
March. Our nerves were tense and strained, because we knew 
both our own boys were at the front. Then came the joyful 
news that the enemy had been checked in their march on Paris 
from Chateau Thierry. That our leather-necks with the Thir- 
ty-second Division had stepped into the breach and had halted 
the German advance. A letter came from Mayo saying that 
he was going to meet Bill in Paris, July 4th, when the marines 
would parade in honor of their victories and as relief from 
front line duty where they had been kept so long. 

This proved to be the critical turning point of World War 
I. Not only were the Germans stalled but the entrance of 
fresh, energetic troops from the U. S. A.,; joined with the 
French and British veterans of the four-year-old war, put the 
Allies in a position to take up the offensive and the push be-. 
gan; to Chateau Thierry, to Belleau Woods, to Rheims, to 
Metz, the Argonne, the whole vaunted Hindenburg line. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LIGHTNING 


TILL we waited for the first letter from Bill to tell us how 

he had fared. Elizabeth became distraught with forebod- 

ing. She dreamed dreams that she could interpret in no way 

but ill-fated, she read things between the lines in the news; 

July fourth, she won a gold and white patch work quilt, in 

star-shapes, in a raffle. That was final. Bill’s star, she said, had 
set. 

Finally, August fifteenth we heard. Elizabeth and I were 
home alone. The girls and Donald with some visitors from 
Milwaukee had gone to the beach. It was afternoon, not quite 
time for me to go back to the office. We were sitting on the 
porch and were surprised to see coming up our walk, Congress- 
man Diekema, who still lived in his large white house, a half 
block away. He was always a friendly and genial caller but 
a call at this time of day was ominous. Gently he led us into 
the living room. Slowly he took the yellow envelope from his 
pocket. As softly as is humanly possible he flinched as he 
delivered the inevitable blow. 

“Shattered by shrapnel—at Belleau Woods Hill—July 
third,” the cruel words read. 

No one, whose home has not been touched by this tragedy 
can fully appreciate its heart rending effects—the sadness be- 
cause, bitterness because of its futility, hopelessness because it 
cannot be undone. Later reports from the Red Cross and from 
his pals revealed that Willard’s death was caused by his being 
hit by a high explosive shell while carrying food supplies from 
Marine headquarters at Vaux to his buddies in the woods of 
Belleau Hills. The space intervening between headquarters 
and the woods was being constantly shelled to prevent sup- 
plies being sent to our troops who had gained a foothold in the 
woods. Willard was attached to headquarters and volunteered 
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to cross the hazardous stretch, and it was on this errand that 
he was instantly killed. 

Elizabeth was heartbroken at the announcement of the 
death of our son and the emotional upset so disturbed me that 
I again decided to apply for a commission in the Army Medical 
Corps. I was awarded a Captaincy and ordered to report at 
Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Our oldest daugh- 
ter, Marguerite, was at home with her baby, Mayo Hadden, Jr., 
since her husband Mayo was still in France, and our younger 
daughter was teaching school in Holland. Elizabeth felt the 
girls could carry on without her but she could not let me go 
off without her, until I could be sent overseas. So she and 
Donald accompanied me to Chattanooga, where they found 
rooms to live. The change was good for Elizabeth and for me, 
too. There was complete change in the course of my hill 
climb, not only in the nature of my work, but in the nature of 
the system and the environment under which this work was to 
be done. Also it was most confusing to step out of a private 
practice where one’s methods and planning are all his own 
responsibility, into a regimented practice where his work is 
all laid out for him by orders and regulations. It was expected 
that we have our professional work laid out for us, but shock- 
ing that we were subjected to Army. discipline, from reveille 
in the morning to taps in the evening. Our group of medical 
officers were given specialized instruction in certain branches, 
either surgery, general medicine, preventive medicine, or lab- 
oratory work-classes being conducted like any graduate course. 
I was assigned to the class in Plastic Surgery, pleasing me 
because it would be helpful if and when I returned to private 
practice. As for military training—setting-up exercises, gas 
mask drill, marching, maneuvering, saluting, and the score of 
minor details, were so new and unexpected to the most of us, 
it was quite bewildering. 

Equestration, however, proved a pleasant diversion for 
me. Officers, medical as well as others, had to learn to ride 
horseback. We were put through the paces by following the 
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trails through the wooded stretches of Chicamauga Park to 
the maneauvering grounds. The Texas Rangers, who took us 
in charge, were not at all sparing of speed or distance and I 
recall that several of the men in our battalion were laid up 
after such trips, not knowing how to make proper use of their 
stirrups. My friend, Dr. Pierre Leonard, about my age, nar- 
rowly escaped a serious accident on one of these equestration 
excursions. In making a turn, he forgot that his Army train- 
ed horse did not respond to the pull of the bit, and as a con- 
sequence his horse swerved from the trail under a tree with a 
low hanging limb, which scraped him off his saddle and threw 
him to the ground. His injury was minor, fortunately for a 
man of his age. 


The horseback riding reminded me of my boyhood days 
on the farm when we used to ride our horses to the watering 
troughs, to the pasture, or to town. It was one item of recre- 
ation for me. Seeing Elizabeth and Don was my only other. 

We were off duty on Sunday which brought me glad re- 
lief from the hum-drum routine of the week, and an oppor- 
tunity for Elizabeth, Donald and me to take trips up Lookout 
Mountain, to points in the Signal Mountains, and through the 
nearby historically interesting country. 

While at camp we anxiously watch the progress of the 
war in Europe. September brought news of the German re- 
treat, October, still more favorable news. The enemy was 
definitely headed for home. Medical officers who had complet- 
ed their camp training were still being sent across, but for the 
most of us, the prospect of active field service began to wane, 
as the outlook for an Allied Victory began to brighten. Ina 
sense, this prospect of not seeing active service was disap- 
pointing, but that deep longing for cessation of war and re- 
turn to peace was so overwhelming that we could easily forget 
our disappointment. We heard, with increasing satisfaction, 
the favorable news from the war front as those autumn days 
sped by. 
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At noon on the eleventh day of November, our Major an- 
nounced that an armistice had been signed, that victory had 
been won and that peace was assured. A wild shout of joy 
went up from our barracks as it did from every camp, city, 
town and hamlet all over the world. We tore loose with the 
abandon of a crowd of school boys until orders were issued by 
our commanding officer that we were still in the Army and, 
to our chagrin, we were to settle down to our regular program 
until we received our discharge. 

The breaking up of camps, disbanding of a large standing 
army, and securing a discharge for millions of men was a tre- 
mendously big and difficult job, and involved many irritating 
delays. We in our camp continued most of our routine activ- 
ities, until the week before Christmas, but the pressure was 
off and spirit and enthusiasm were lacking. I was not sorry 
to stay because my special course in plastic surgery was con- 
tinued a month after Armistice Day. | 

Thinking over my life in camp I was impressed with the 
fact that to secure military efficiency in the waging of a war 
there must be unification, which was being accomplished by 
regimentation. Regulations, orders, mandates were all neces- 
sary for successfully carrying out the plans and supplying the 
needs of a mass movement. And then I observed that this 
army regimentation was secured by superior authority. In 
other words, war demanded the sacrifice of that freedom that 
we were accustomed to in our daily pursuit in peace time. A 
corporal here, a sergeant there, a captain elsewhere, dictated 
to by a central authority, ordered us around, because it was 
for the good of the cause. To the vast majority of us this reg- 
imentation was irksome because it was a new experience and 
because it deprived us as individuals of that freedom of choos- 
ing, which we had been used to all our lives. 

At the same time that our freedom was being curtailed, 
we found a certain satisfaction in being relieved of the person- 
al responsibility of choosing our course of activity. This 
_ responsibility was replaced by orders and regulations which 
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assigned us to positions for which we were best fitted. In our 
medical group, some of us were more deft at laboratory rou- 
tine, some at surgery, or other specialty, a large number were 
better fitted for general practice, and we were assigned ac- 
cordingly by superior authority, instead of personal choice— 
a very radical change! 

This principal of regimentation prevailed all through the 
military organization: the Navy, the Army, the Air Corps; 
the quartermasters’ department, the engineering department ; 
the transportation, food, clothing, and all other military com- 
missions. It even invaded civilian life. Government orders 
were issued regulating food supply and distribution. Govern- 
ment assumed control of our vast railway transportation sys- 
tem. -All to accomplish efficient results. I wondered if my 
medical profession would see any advantage in such coopera- 
tion of all departments toward rendering an efficient service. 

When I returned home from camp that week before 
Christmas Day, 1918, I found home more inviting than it had 
ever been before—and I always had loved it. Elizabeth and 
Don had preceded me by two weeks, my daughters were both 
at home, I was delighted and happy to assume the duties of 
the furnace—anything—as long as I was back on my own 
again, and among things I had been accustomed to. 

As for business I found that the few months I had been 
away, had made quite a serious break in the regular course 
of my practice. I had relinquished my office rooms when I en- 
listed. I was without office help. My furniture and equip- 
ment were in storage. All the details that resuming private 
practice required had to be arranged for. It took time to 
gather up the loose ends, but camp experience, like any change, 
had been a rest for me, and I tackled the old job with a good 
deal of zest and enthusiasm. New office rooms were found 
and equipped. The new venture in eye, ear, nose, and throat 
work, which I had undertaken just before the war, received 
fresh promoting. Hospital and professional connections were 
resumed. Community contacts drew me in once more. 
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In our home, as well, we naturally had to readjust our- 
selves to the changes that had been happening to us in our hill 
climb. We missed our older son, whose trail had already end- 
ed with a little white cross at Belleau Woods. We missed our 
older daughter who was grateful to be back in her own home 
with her husband safely returned from the service. Fortunate- 
ly our younger daughter, Eva, whom I called my guardian 
angel, stayed with us till her marriage the following summer. 
And our baby Donald, now a boy of ten, helped to enliven the 
home, but the rambling house seemed rather quiet and lonely. 

The upheaval through which our country had passed had 
left its disturbing impress on every avenue of life. Socially, 
the war tension was off. All home-front war activities were 
dropped. In recreational life, parties, clubs, and entertain- 
ments were resumed with a peacetime quality. In politics the 
usual scramble between the parties began, both claiming, in 
all seriousness, that the very life of the nation depended upon 
its success at the next election, while as a matter of fact there 
was no fundamental difference in the principles of the two 
major parties. Both accepted and unquestionably advocated 
the prevailing system in finance and industry. Legislative 
policies and enactments to protect this system were promoted 
by Democrats and Republicans alike. Production of the daily 
needs of life for profit was a first consideration. Production 
for use was secondary; exchange of services and commodities 
was regulated by the same principle. High-sounding, eloquent 
oratory, before and during the war had promised to make the 
world safe for democracy, but no sooner had the Armistice 
been signed, than the same old rivalry for position and power, 
especially in trade and commerce, cropped up between the 
leading nations at the Versailles Peace Conference and ideal- 
ism yielded to realism. Not only were the routes for future 
contest and conflict allowed to remain, but they were carefully 
nurtured and protected, by diplomatic planning and scheming. 

History of the two decades following World War I re- 
lates a sad story of the futility of that conflict in promoting 
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real democracy. As in the international relations, so in the 
field of business and trade we followed the beaten path. Be- 
tween the two major parties and the several minor parties on 
the ballot the former were controlled and the policies directed 
by the business and monied interests of the country, while the 
latter, such as the Socialists, Communists, the Prohibitionists 
and the Labor parties, were used as the mouthpiece of some 
particular policy or theory of government. The former, dif- 
fering only in superficial policies as applied to present realis- 
tic problems struggled to retain the status quo, and therefore 
were the conservative or reactionary element. The latter, 
proclaiming some idealistic policy, or fundamental theory of 
government, struggled to break away from the present status 
quo, and therefore were the radical, the liberal, or the progres- 
sive element. History teaches that these two elements have 
been ever present in human society; the conservative following 
the beaten path, to prevent human relationship from going off 
on a tangent to destruction; the radical aspiring for a new and 
better path, to prevent these relations from going into a stale- 
mate to decay. History also tells that the stubborn, unintelli- 
gent resistance of the conservative to change and readjust- 
ment, had led to revolutions and chaotic conditions, always 
followed by some evolutionary progress. 

Governmental control, deemed necessary for the war 
emergency, proved to be a difficult and disconcerting venture 
on the part of our government, and was quickly scrapped upon 
cessation of the war. For example we, as a people, were not 
ready for the nationalization of so important a public service 
as general transportation. And because we, as a people, were 
not imbued with the wisdom of nationalizing our transporta- 
tion systems it was natural, and probably fortunate, that our 
government did not insist on retaining its wartime preroga- 
tives, when the war needs ceased. 

The same thing happened to all the other government 
regulations pertaining to civilian life. We quickly slipped 
back into the ways and habits of life we were accustomed to 
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before the war. Its only impress upon medical Service, was 
upon the larger problems of public health. A notable impetus 
was given by the war to the activities of our Federal Public 
Health Department, but private practice continued on its usual 
course. The medical group returning from military service 
may have been aware of the advantages of the cooperative 
service as furnished in military life, but since this system of 
practice was not of their own choosing and had been foreed 
upon them by military authority, it was looked upon as a 
temporary expedient. Coming back into civilian life they 
found no way to continue this cooperation. Their colleagues 
at home were practicing medicine the same as usual, and they 
too, naturally resumed their work independently as before. 

In the business sphere, the World War had left its most 
disturbing impress. Production, transportation, distribution, 
all had to be readjusted, and this changing over from a war-. 
time to a peacetime basis, was just as violent as it was sudden. 
In the process of readjustment from war-necessitated central- 
ization, a certain proportion of the business interests that had 
arisen as a result of the war effort, suffered ship wreck and 
failed. A certain proportion struggled through the period, 
while some of the corporations had so prospered by the war, 
that they found themselves in a stronger position than before. 
Hundreds of millionaires resulted as a byproduct of the war, 
and war was looked upon as good business, proving the lack of 
mature morals and intelligent judgment on the part of our 
citizenry, and the presence of a serious defect in our democra- 
cy; that old taint handed down through the ages, “The good 
old way, the ancient plan; that he may take who has the pow- 
er, and he may keep who can,” no matter what suffering it 
causes the other fellow. 

Personally, I found one bright note indicating a trend 
toward cooperation between management and labor. I had 
become readjusted and my practice was thriving even beyond 
my expectation, when a proposition came to me from one of 

the local industries, the Holland Furnace Company. This 
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company, started in 1906, had been making rapid progress, 
especially during the years before the war, and maintained its 
growth and strength during the war period. A. H. Landwehr, 
manager of this institution, had surrounded himself with an 
efficient corps of office and factory personnel, but he himself 
remained the moving spirit of the management. As such he 
was responsible for several innovations in the sale and dis- 
tribution of their product. His intensely aggressive spirit, 
was, fortunately, directed and curbed by the more conservative 
mind of his father-in-law, J. P. Kolla. Together they made a 
wonderful team, with Kolla more or less in the background, 
but quietly and effectively helping to steer and safeguard the 
interests of the company. 

The Holland Furnace through its sales and distribution 
agencies was being installed all over the country. In factory 
management, Mr. Landwehr was gaining recognition for his 
progressive attitude toward his working force, by which he 
was securing a friendly, cooperative spirit between it and the 
management. Among other things, he planned to introduce a 
health department for the institution, the main purpose of 
which was to supervise the general health condition of every 
one connected with the factory, office personnel as well as the 
workers in the shops. The plan included a physical examina- 
tion of every new employee and once a year for all. Every 
employee was required to report any ailment or injury to the 
health department. Treatment and medical care for these 
cases were to be referred to the family physician except in 
minor troubles and first aid. 

Being his family physician at the time, to me Mr. Land- 
wehr submitted his plan and I was only too happy to concur, 
and at his request took on the supervision of this venture. This — 
was in 1919, and from a small beginning it soon developed 
into a satisfactory system of general health supervision. For 
me this item of my daily work, with a schedule of two hours 
service every morning, was both pleasant and profitable; 
profitable because of its financial return, but more especially, 
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because of the opportunity it afforded for meeting and study- 
ing a large variety of ills and ailments, and of observing; in 
actual operation, the relationship of labor and management in 
industry. 


As I review the situation, I can recall only a few malcon- 
tents among the four hundred or more employes. These dis- 
satisfied employes had no special grievances, but represented 
the radical spirit; the ever present spirit of discontent and 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. On the whole, I ob- 
served a friendly feeling of cooperation all along the line; the 
molders, the machinists, the assembly men, the shipping crew, 
the office force, all worked with a spirit as if they were work- 
ing for themselves; no loafing on the job anywhere. At the 
insistence of the manager, a mutual benefit society had been 
organized by the workers, for the purpose of social entertain- . 
ment and extending financial aid to its membership in case of 
illness or lay-off. Almost without exception, every employee, 
both factory and office were included in its membership, and 
their annual banquet was an outstanding event of the year. 

In a conference with Mr. Landwehr I recall his statement: 
“I want every one of the employes to feel that he is an im- 
portant and necessary part of the company, and that his 
health deserves first consideration.” It was the same with all 
interests of the worker. This spirit of recognition, together 
with fair wages, brought about a cordial, loyal relationship 
between the management and the working force who were 
proud of their connection with the institution. 

My association with the company continued for some 
twelve years, when a change in the managerial personnel fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Landwehr resulted in the elimination 
of the health supervising department. I look back to this ex- | 
perience with the Furnace Company with a great deal of 
satisfaction, proving to my mind as it did, the value of the 
cooperative principle in industry even in its incomplete appli- 
cation. 
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This adventure in my hill climb gave me personal insight 
into possible cooperative relationships of the working class 
and the owners and management of our manufacturing indus- 
tries. It convinced me more definitely of the impelling fun- 
damental desire cn the part of the mentally capable to do 
something worthwhile; that given opportunity to do it, they 
were satisfying the fundamental desire to be recognized ; that 
at the same time they could be provided with a way to meet 
those other fundamental instincts for self-preservation and 
recognition. 


It also helped me to realize more clearly that in the pres- 
ent system of production for profit there is danger that human 
relationships between the owning management and the work- 
ing force become divergent, even hostile, because the labor 
item in production is calculated by the management in terms 
of cost on the same basis as the cost of the raw material, the 
equipment, the factory buildings, etc., and not as a human 
item having needs, desires, and rights in common with them- 
selves. This failure to recognize common human interests is 
the basis of all our labor trouble just as it is in many of our 
other troubles in life. 

Outside of this Furnace Company work, I was beginning 
to be able to appreciate the wisdom of my change to a special- 
ty. Confined almost entirely to office and hospital work, my 
life continued to follow a more regular pattern than general 
practice had allowed me. Financial returns at first were not 
as large as in my general practice, but I felt that I was doing 
better work. The results of my efforts were more positive and 
therefore more satisfying. Not that a specialist becomes a 
miracle worker; he is still and always will remain nature’s 
assistant, the same as it the general practitioner. But by con- 
centrating on a limited field, 1 was becoming better acquainted 
with minute details both as to diagnosis and treatment. In- 
stead of a huge fresco in blended colors, I was seeing the 
“detail” of a small segment. 
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Though my profession must needs be my first concern on 
return from military service, I felt a sympathetic interest in 
the younger returning soldier boys who were not returned 
from the camps or overseas campaigns as soon after war’s end 
as was I. 

Early in 1918, a small group of these boys from our city, 
among them my son-in-law, became interested in the report of 
a veterans’ organization being initiated in Paris, called the 
American Legion. They brought it to my attention, and I 
readily concurred in their proposal to inquire about this move- 
ment. Learning that it had attained national status and that 
the Michigan department of the American Legion was already 
organized, we immediately proceeded to apply for a charter 
for the boys of our community. We secured for ourselves the 
_ rather enviable position of Post No. 6 in our state. 

In honor of our son, who was the first local soldier over- 
seas to make the supreme sacrifice, the committee in charge 
decided to name our organization “The Willard G. Leenhouts 
Post.” I was proud and happy to be elected the first com- 
mander and felt these younger men were sincere in looking 
to me, because I was older, for leadership. We grew in mem- 
bership and prestige, proper recognition of Armistice Day 
being one of our first and quite stubborn problems, and re- 
habilitation for veterans our most important project. Quietly 
and effectively our influence crept into our city’s affairs. Dur- 
ing our first year we started a band which was an immediate 
and often received state and national recognition at Legion 
conventions. 

As I watched these men come home, really only boys, I 
observed a gratifying change come over them as a result of 
their Legion contact. They gained confidence to take part in 
discussions, conduct committee activities, take on the duties 
of the various offices in the post. They transferred this self- 
confidence to other lines and became influential citizens. 

It pleased me that as a national group, the American 
Legion, because of its cosmopolitan membership, never played 
party politics. On major national questions it always took a 
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strong conservative stand, offering constructive criticism, 
never bitter invective or foolish faultfinding. Its membership, 
a cross section of American citizenry, contained a large ele- 
ment of liberal minded men, but, as a whole, the conservative 
element was in the majority. I felt it was living up to the 
preamble to its constitution, which declared its purpose to be 
“to promote good citizenship.” | 

Younger boys as future citizens also caught my interest. 
The whole Boy Scout movement and with it, the troop in our 
community that had been started early in 1914, was put in the 
background by the war. After the war there was real organ-. 
ization in our community, including the counties of Ottawa 
and Allegan. 

By an act of Congress, June 15, 1916, the Boy Scout move- 
ment had been incorpcrated as a national organization and its 
growth had been phenomenal. For the sake of my boy coming 
along into Scout age and for the one who went so short a way 
beyond it, I worked at anything in scouting I was asked to do. 

Our little emergency city hospital after proving its worth 
was beginning to prove—too small. Our city had been awak- 
ened to the need of a fully equipped hospital. This was rec- 
ognized and eagerly taken advantage of by the medical frat- 
ernity of the city, and I did my share in the drive for a full- 
fledged, well-equipped hospital. The drive continued until 
1926 when a way to finance the project presented itself. Our 
board of Public Works offered to finance the enterprise. Asa 
result the entire expenditure for this institution, one hundred 
eighty-three thousand dollars, was paid for out of the earnings 
of our publicly owned and operated light and water utilities. 
Our present municipally owned and municipally operated 
hospital was ready for occupancy in 1927. We were very proud 
of its beauty and equipment. Naturally, this municipal hospi- 
tal was a boon to our citizens, but at the same time the phys- 
icians gained improved facilities for the care of hospital pa- 
tients, and an avenue for a closer acquaitance and cooperation 
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with their colleagues. There is no question in my mind but 
that we became better doctors by reason of our hospital. 

After World War I, many civic organizations all meeting 
some community need, began to force their claims for financial 
support upon the public. Our community had a half dozen or 
more drives for funds on our hands every season. There was 
the drive for Red Cross, the Salvation Army, City Mission, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, schools for homeless children, 
for delinquent girls and boys, baby clinics, ad infinitum. These 
recurring drives were a sore trial both to the participants and 
the contributing public. So burdensome did this system of 
securing funds become in our community, that we decided to 
do as some other cities were doing and combine all the drives 
in one annual campaign under the direction and control of a 
central committee. Seeing its wisdom and perhaps seeming 
the willing horse, to me fell the organization and the duties of 
being the first president of our Community Chest Board. This 
meant a few headaches until the public became educated to 
the idea, but soon we found it not only simplifying the collec- 
tion of funds, but protecting the public against questionable 
organizations as well. This activity seemed to me only a by- 
product of our present ineffective social order, which allowed 
the unfortunate human circumstances which needed remedy, 
but it answers a real purpose while we are still on the way to 
a better socialized order. : 

My interest in the public school landed me about 1913 in 
the Board of Education, an office that involved vita] respon- 
sibilities, and in return afforded a gratifying sense of filling a 
useful place in the community. It took time and energy, but 
strangely none of these projects in which I was giving myself 
away brought the financial or professional loss that my at- 
tempts to buy myself ease in speculation had done. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SUNNY PATCH 


tol aber years of personal activity and much by proxy living, 
i ‘because of ‘the close ties that were binding me up in the 
‘lives of my three grown children and their growing children 
were healing the war wound that Elizabeth and I had suffered. 
Then in 1930, the government at Washington made provision 
for a pilgrimage of Gold Star Mothers of the World War, to 
Visit the graves of their sons and the battlefields of Europe. 
‘This opportunity appealed to us and ‘we applied for reserva- 
tion for Elizabeth. She dreaded a trip alone and great was our 
delight to find arrangements could be made for me to accom- 
pany her on the same ship—not, of course, as part of the group. 

Days of ‘busy preparation and ‘happy anticipation passed 
into realization, and realization into even happier experience. 
The Government agencies charged with the project had work- 
ed out the details of the tour so well that’even the mothers who 
were not used to traveling were made to ‘feel comfortable and 
content. There was no discrimination. Mothers-and wives of 
fallen privates’ were accorded the same care and accommoda- 
tons as mothers and wives of officers buried in France. This 
basis of equality seemed to translate itself into a general feel- 
ing of democracy. The general intermingling of the pilgrim 
mothers almost completely banished the usual ocean liner 
divisions of class and clique. Naturally the Gold Star Mothers 
wera diversified group, but that sacred sacrifice that they had 
in common, brooked no class prejudice or gnobbishness. They 
geemed to measure each other’s worth, not by the yardstick 
of social or financial prestige, but by the appraisal of person- 
ality and character. 

We sailed on the S. S. America, the largest _passenger 
ship of the United States Lines—stately and grand, loved by 
all like a kindly benefactor, carring us to the sacred little,piece 
of ground on foreign soil toward which our souls. had. yearned 
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these many years. Never in all my life had I been able to 
relax so completely and to feel so absolutely free, free from 
every care, worry, and annoyance. The ship service was su- 
perb; every attention was provided to make the Gold Star 
Mothers comfortable and happy. Elizabeth shared a state- 
room with me but during the day kept in touch with every 
planned activity for the Mothers. There was just one other 
Gold Star father aboard but he and I entertained ourselves 
quite independently. 

For meals Elizabeth and I were seated with two travel- 
ers, not connected with the pilgrimage. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. French, from Englewood, New J ersey, friends and 
neighbors of Dwight L. Morrow. They proved a congenial 
pair with whom we struck up a friendship, never to be for- . 
gotten. They were well-informed, good conversationalists, 
seemed well-to-do, but were devoid of any ostentation or snob- 
bery—just a pair of good American citizens in whose com- 
pany we could feel comfortable and happy. When time per- 
mitted we four played shuffle board on deck. All equally new 
at the game, we were unembarrassed and much amused at our 
own crude efforts. 

The weather was perfect all the way over. It was the 
first week in June with sunshine and summer breeze contin- 
ually and a sea so quiet and serene that we almost began to 
wish for a storm by way of a little excitement and change. 

The S. S. America was not a fast ship, the trip across tak- 
ing all of eight days, but in spite of this, the voyage ended al- 
together too soon. Our first stop was at Plymouth, England, 
where we.bid our newly found friends, the Frenches, adieu, 
their destination being London. The next morning we set 
foot on foreign soil for the first time in our lives, at Cher- 
bourg, France—a-very different setting from the homeland 
harbor we had left at New York. We were enthralled with 
the feeling that now we were in that far away country across 
the sea, about which we had read and studied in our childhood 
days, but about which we had only a vague conception. Soon, 
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in the presence of the real, this vague, dreamy romanticism 
vanished. We found the sky and air and earth, and even 
people much the same as in the country we had left. However, 
this did not eliminate plenty of embarrassing differences. For 
one thing, we immediately learned that we would have been 
hopelessly lost in the matter of making ourselves understood, 
if it had not been for the kindly guides whom the United 
States Government had wisely provided for the mothers. This 
provision made our reception and our progress all along the 
tour easy and comfortable. These guides seemed to be pres- 
ent everywhere at the depots, the hotels, on the trains, in the 
museums, the amusement centres, and, we were told, would 
be at the American Cemeteries— the goal of our Gold Star 
Mothers. I commented to myself on the supreme importance 
of language in human intercourse; our helplessness in the 
absence of a common language; our need of it to get full en- 
joyment and profit in traveling in foreign lads. 

Our first train ride in France from Cherbourg to Paris 
took us through a varied and interesting country; some of it 
rugged and hilly, some flat and marshy. We dallied along well- 
kept farms, with their homes grouped in villages, and rode 
through splotches and fields of flowers every where—white and 
blue larkspurs, Foxgloves, and the red poppies that spoke to 
us of Flanders field. 

Arriving at Paris, the Gold Star Mothers were grouped 
according to the cemetary each was to visit and each group 
was assigned to a certain hotel. Our group, the Aisne Marne, 
was assigned to lovely Hotel Lutetia and then began my first 
taxi ride in Paris, a most exciting experience to one not used 
to Paris traffic customs. There were even worse jams than 
the worst at the bridges over the Hudson in New York City. 
Fortunately the charmed life of the taxi driver carried us 
safely through the crowded streets. 

During our brief stay in Paris, we visited some outstand- 
ing points. The Louvre, that former palace of kings, now 
center of the world’s art collections, paintings by Italian, 
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French and Dutch artists vied for our attention. I recollect 
prized products of Troyon, Corot, Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Van Dyke; ancient sculpture dating back to Greece, two 
thousand years old and still in good state of preservation. At 
the Invalides, and tomb of Napoleon we saw collections of war 
implements, ancient and modern. We saw medieval concep- 
tions of architectural beauty actually expressed in Notre Dame 
and the Cathedral Sacra Coeur, conceptions which we had only 
seen imitated before. Were I an artist, I know Paris and its 
environs would be an inexhaustible feast. 

Life in modern Paris at that time impressed me as ap- 
parently free and easy with little unemployment. Everybody 
seemed to be busy with something. Inquiry revealed that 
though the majority of the people had to live frugally, there 
was little extreme poverty. However, even to the casual ob- 
server it was evident that the French people were careless.and 
quite slovenly in their habits of living. We observed this in 
hotels, trains, ‘and public places. To Americans it was offen- 
Sive that the street comfort stations at the side walk were still 
tolerated, that the street gutter was still serving as a sewer 
in many places. 

The sanitary. conditions and public health service -was 
reflected by the deplorable state of the City Hospitals. I 
visited these when Elizabeth was otherwise occupied. I also 
visited both the American Hospital and the St. Louis Hospital. 
The former was new, modern, and well-equipped, the latter, 
old dilapidated and out of repair, poorly-equipped, and its 
nursing service, poorly trained. The surgeons and doctors in 
attendance were fine, but results were indifferent. Guardedly 
questioning, I found the reason given was lack of funds. I 
sensed the real reason to be the lack of appreciation of the 
importance on sanitation on the part of the citizens. 

Shopping in Paris for the stranger was one continuous 
comedy or tragedy depending on the view point and tempera- 
ment of the person. If one was really serious about making 
_ purchases, it was little less than agony to accomplish this pur- 
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pleasantly and see the comical side of his efforts and to be pre- 
pared that he is likely to pay rather dearly for his shopping 


experience. | 


Our visit to Versailles did not give me the thrill I had 
expected when thinking of the history connected with Ver- 
sailles and the environment of Paris, and the thought that one 
is standing on the soil and the area which has been one of the 
principal battle grounds of Europe. The imposing palaces of 
the kings, the beautiful gardens and landscapes surrounding 
the palaces, all the display of wealth and grandeur of these 
past centuries, does make one think of all the patient toil and 
wonderful genius spent upon their construction. But sobering 
is the thought that the taxation exacted by the ruling class 
from the toilers and artisans that led to the downfall of 
feudalism and autocracy. 

When time was up for the sight-seeing tour of Paris, we 
made ready for the real goal of our trip, our visit to the Aisne 
Marne Cemetery at Belleau Woods in the neighborhood of 
Chateau Thierry. Busses were chartered to carry the mothers. 
At the town of Chateau Thierry our pilgrim mothers were 
lodged at a very old hostelry, the Bon Homme, scene of many 
historic incidents. In fact it had served as German headquar- 
ters in 1870, and again in 1914. Later, in 1918, it had served 
as American headquarters. It was set in spacious grounds 
with beautiful gardens in the rear with roses, canterbury beils, 
vines of all kinds, and large tulip trees. The only vestige of 
the war were holes and broken walls in the rear of the build- 
ing. 

This hostelry, quaint and different from our hotels proved 
the more delightful a stopping place because of its matron and 
owner, Madame Pulleu, an English woman. She proved a 
marvelous ally for our mothers, knowing just what service and 
entertainment were appropriate for such a pilgrim group. 
Also at Chateau Thierry we met Dr. and Mrs. Wadsworth, 
who were in charge of the American Methodist Memorial cen- 
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ter and were doing a most excellent work for children and 
poor people of Chateau Thierry and vicinity. We saw that 
work of this type was needed to counteract the ill feeling that 
had developed among the French towards the Americans, on 
account of prohibitory tariff legislation and unfavorable trade 
relations since the war. , 

I also made the acquaintance of Major Howard, the doc- 
tor in charge of the mothers at the various cemeteries in this 
section. The doctor took me to the cemetery by auto, while 
the mothers were taken by bus, and he gave me an intimate 
glimpse into the various reactions and attitudes of American 
women to this pilgrimage and the sacrifice of American youth. 

From our part, we could not help but feel that this whole 
countryside, with its villages, towns, and hamlets, was conse- 
crated ground. The emotion aroused on our visit to the resting 
place of these Boys of the American Army, and at last—the 
grave of Our Boy, was too much felt for me to express. We 
appreciated the beautiful wreath of flowers presented by the 
United States Government for each of the mothers to lay upon 
the grave of her son. We, too, had brought flowers, a little 
American flag and a packet of earth from the yard where he 
had been allowed a few short years of boyhood happiness. It 
was a sad, but sacred and glorious moment. 

Our stay at Chateau Thierry included a tour of the battle- 
fields, by taxi, via Belleau Woods, Lucy Bicage, Vaux, the field 
where our son Willard was killed, Soisson, Rheims, and a 
ride along the Chemin De Dames, where we saw remnants of 
trenches, dugouts, heaps of old ammunition, devastation of 
fields and woods—all war reminders that had not yet been 
cleared away during the interval of more than a decade. Our 
French taxi driver was both uncommunicative by nature and 
knowledge of English and so was of little assistance to us on 
the way, but the tour, rounded out a most gratifying stay at 
Chateau Thierry. 

In our plans when we left home for this European trip, 
we had looked forward to a side trip through the Netherlands, 
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the country of our ancestors, if at all possible. We knew we 
had one good friend there in the person of young Franken. 
His American business had been manipulated out of his hands 
by sharp practicing American businessmen, with a loss of his 
one hundred thousand dollars for the young enthusiast. He 
had returned to the Netherlands, following the war, had mar- 
ried and had invited us to visit him. Moreover, we had an 
invitation to visit at the American Minister’s home at The 
Hague, since our old friends and neighbors, the Hon. G. J. 
Diekema and his wife were now its occupants. 

Having two or more weeks at our disposal before our 
scheduled return, we decided to follow our plan. Our friends, 
the Frankens, arranged to meet us with their car at Eschen, 
a small town at the borderline of Holland, promising that they 
would take us on a tour of their small country after we had 
visited their hometown of Tilburg. The close similarity of the 
names Eschen in the Netherlands and Essen in Germany al- 
most led us into a peck of trouble. The station agent in Paris 
mistakenly gave us transportation to Essen. Blithely we 
crossed the French border into Belgium before we discovered 
our mistake and with difficulty we changed our route at. 
Namur, Belgium, and managed to make telephone contact 
with our friends who directed us as to how best to get them, 
waiting at Eschen. 

Arriving with the Frankens at Tilburg we found them 
well-established in a beautiful home in direct connection with 
their prosperous starch business. They had a small son eight 
years old, putting us in mind of our own grandchildren, whom 
we sometimes became anxious to see, and we also received a 
beautiful impression of aristocratic Dutch home life, in being 
introduced to Fran’s mother and brothers in the home where 
he had lived before leaving for America. Tilburg was a most 
modern town and we had yet to see the traditional Dutch cos- 
time and wooden shoes. 

From Tilburg, we traveled through the southern prov- 
inces to Middleburg on the West Coast. This drive took us to 
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Goes and Borsele, the land of my ancestry, from which my 
grandfather had migrated more than eighty years before. We 
were fascinated by the windmills, the dykes, the canals, the 
pastures, the cattle, the luxuriant and well-kept farms, but 
most of all by the people who still wore their unique provin- 
cial costumes and observed the old manners and customs. We 
were traveling on ground where my father and mother had 
grown up as children. We visited the homestead and farm 
of grandfather Van De Luyster, the house where my mother 
was born. The house, the living room, the bedroom, the 
kitchen, the dining room, the barn, the yard where she played 
were much the same as she described them to me when I was 
a child. The old windmill in the back yard was still doing 
service. The sensation. of standing on the spot where my 
mother used to play as a child, of seeing her tucked away in 
the trundle bed in which she lay as a new-born baby, was 
little short of intoxicating. For me this was the most inter- 
esting spot in the Netherlands. 

From Borsele we motored on over dykes, lagoons, and 
criss-cross canals which testified to the conquest of the sea by 
these hardy and determined Dutch folk during the past two 
or three centuries. Our next destination was The Hague, the 
capital city, where we would pay our respects to our friend, 
His Excellency, G. J. Diekema, United States Minister to the 
Netherlands. On our way we passed through interesting vil- 
lages and cities finding Rotterdam a surprise to us as so thriv- 
ing a mercantile center. 

On our arrival at The Hague a pleasant creepy sensation 
went up and down my spine in meeting and shaking hands 
once more with close friends, after being among strangers in 
a strange land these several.weeks. The Diekemas entertained 
us and the Frankens right royally in their regal home. They 
surprised us next day by also having at dinner another old 
friend from Holland, Michigan, Mrs. George P. Hummer, also 
a European visitor that year. There was the expected gran- 
deur about this home, with its carved woods and heavy hang- 
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ings, but: the garden was a veritable garden of Eden, with its 
roses and Dutch landscape gardening. 

We walked past the palace of the Queen, the Peace Palace, 
and’ took drives to many beautiful gardens all over the city, 
and a‘ drive to the popular Schevennigen bathing beach, with 
thousands of people on the walks and promenades reminding 
us of our once popular beach resort at Macatawa. 

From The Hague we moved on to Amsterdam, saw its 
canals, bridges, world famous art museums, and the Bourse, 
at that time one of the important finance centers of western 
Europe. The Frankens were most anxious to show us the 
Dutch industry in the Haarlem district, which meant a little 
side trip, but it was most worthwhile to see this floriculture. 
There were acres upon acres of bulbs—the tulip, narcissus, 
gladiolus, hyacinth, and iris—to be shipped to all parts of the 
world. Our own hometown was beginning to work up interest 
in a Tulip Festival. This was where much of that bulb supply 
would come from. 

Next, we toured to Leiden, with its old but still active 
University, that center which not only cradled the culture of 
early Europe, but became sanctuary and champion of that 
movement, inspired by a hunger for freedom and independence 
which led to extending democracy to England, France, and 
finally to the New World, there to become the beginning of a 
_ world democracy. After Leiden we visited the fishing towns 
along the Zuider Zee, with their interesting folk. We took a 
sailboat to the Island of Marken, chatted with the folks, saw 
their homes, flirted with the lassies who were dressed for 
commercial interest in their Marken costumes, promenading 
in their wooden shoes and gay attire along the water front, 
and. accepting tips quite willingly. Of course, everywhere in 
the Netherlands. we could enjoy our contact. with the people 
far better, and profit far more, than we did in France, because 
we had retained enough of the Dutch language to carry on a 
conversation. 
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For example, at Hilversum we stopped for lunch at Hof 
of Holland. Here we got into conversation with the porter 
who happened to be a Prussian. Learning that we were 
Americans, he promptly turned the conversation to the sub- 
ject of Woman Suffrage and Woman’s Rights in the United 
States. He eloquently protested that because of this, America 
was going to the dogs, and in his enthusiasm he threw his hat 
on the floor and placed his foot on it, shouting, “That is the 
way I would treat these Woman’s Rights’ women.” Hilversum 
was the town of Elizabeth’s ancestors and I wondered what 
might have been Elizabeth’s fate had they never left this en- 
vironment. 

Hers was the Haan family, and the city historian found 
the record of her maternal great grandfather’s migrating to 
America with his family in 1847. He located in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where he became a leading churchman in the Dutch 
community of that city. Among his numerous descendants, 
I counted several as my very best friends. 

Next we stopped at Utrecht with its old historic Univer- 
sity, and then going on to Arnheim, passed by the Queen 
Mother’s summer home, quietly beautiful. Farther along, at 
Doorn we glimpsed the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s stopping place; 
a rather nice home for a foolish egotist, whose past supposed 
pre-eminence was waning into a worse than ignominious obliv- 
ion. Arnheim itself was one continuous panorama of wooden 
lanes, villas, gardens, and picturesque homes. These were 
one hundred to two hundred years old. Tall, straight, and 
vigorous they bordered the famous driveway of Middag Ter 
Allee, where a double row of giant beach trees on either side 
of the drive formed a completely arched dome over the street 
for a distance of two miles. 

The road from Arnheim wound through the famous cher- 
ry orchards of Gelderland, just then loaded with fruit. It was 
from this province that Elizabeth’s ancestry on her father’s 
side, the DeKruif family, came, and seeing the name “DeKruif 
Bazaar” in a shop window in one of the villages, we lived once 
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more the episode of the umbrella purchasing at the ‘De Kruif 
General Store” in Zeeland, Michigan, U.S. A. This name has 
been made familiar throughout the United States by the popu- 
lar writings of Paul De Kruif, a descendant of this same 
family. 

Our next stop was at Nijmegen where we viewed the his- 
toric spot, marked by a stone, where Julius Caesar met and 
made a treaty with Claudius Civilius. We visited an old 
medieval castle overlooking the Rhine, at the borderline of 
Germany, on top of a high hill affording a wonderful view of 
the surrounding resort, and being only a few yards from the 
German border, we stepped over the lane, through a gate and 
forgetting past grievances paid our respects to Germany. 

Tired but happy at the end of this five-day trip, we re- 
turned to Tilburg to the Franken home. The pleasant, jolly, 
social companionship of Mr. and Mrs. Franken on this trip 
through a country as picturesque and as charming as fairy 
land, had kept us in a state of happy contentment. We were 
often to think of these generous, whole-hearted friends, in the 
future of which at that time both they and we were so bliss- 
fully unaware. 

From quiet, sedate, contented Holland, we traveled back 
to gay Paree where we spent a few more days sight-seeing in 
the city itself and in the surrounding country. On Thursday 
evening, June 28, we packed our grips and cases to make an 
early start for Cherbourg the next morning. The hotel man- 
agement had been kind to us, and cheerfully tipping the hops, 
the chamber maid, the femme de chambre, matron de chambre, 
valet de chambre, elevator boy, dining room waiter, taxi cap- 
tain, door man, ad infinitum, we said goodby to Paris. 

An uneventful railway trip brought us back to Cherbourg, 
our port of embarkation. We boarded the S. S. President 
Harding, and were off for home via Queenstown, Ireland. Now 
it was goodby, France. 

The channel crossing was a bit shaky, but not serious. We 
laid to at Queenstown for a few hours, and then leaving at 
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about two in the afternoon we skirted the Irish coast, with its 
rugged, mountainous shoreline, covered with green woods. 
The weather became somewhat dark and threatening. The 
barometer was low and during the night a smart storm set 
in. Two hundred of our Gold Star Mothers became sick and 
were compelled to stay in their rooms all of Sunday and Mon- 
day. I found the dining hall at meal times rather lonely and 
forsaken. The ‘“Malade Marine” did not get me, but Eliza- 
beth had a cruel tussle with it, putting a damper on our usual 
hilarity. Poor dear, she did look wilted. But by Tuesday, the 
weather cleared and Elizabeth soon rallied, and was her old 
former self, spry and ready for meals and deck sports. 

Our S. S. President Harding was a smaller but faster ship 
than the America had been, and the service by the ship’s crew 
and personnel was even better and more pleasant. At our table 
in the dining hall, we became acquainted with two very inter- 
esting young people—Miss Agnes Cole, from Kokomo, Indiana, 
who had been touring Ireland and studying Irish folk lore, 
and Ben Gerjoy from New York City who was on his way 
back from Russia where he had spent eleven months studying 
the Russian system in the interest of the Society for Inter- 
national Economics. He had acquired some very positive 
views about the Russian experiment and on the whole had 
been favorablely impressed with its prospect. Recognizing 
the obstacles in the way, being altogether a new venture in 
national economics, and opposed by other nations of the world 
including our own United States, he realized that the experi- 
met would have some difficult and trying problems to solve. 
We discussed the general principles of the Soviet plan, and in 
more detail its plan for industry, foreign policy, church, home, 
marriage, schools, and recreation. 

On the whole I gleaned that we in America were enter- 
taining some faulty or distorted conceptions of the Russian 
system. As a nation our disapproval was so strenuous as to 
prevent our recognition of the Soviet Government. The first- 
hand information from this young man who seemed to be both 
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intelligent and honest, aroused my suspicion that much of the 
unfavorable comments of our American press were for propa- 
ganda rather than the truth. He related to me that the Soviet 
form of government was being accepted by the masses and op- 
posed only by a minority group of land owners, and remnant 
of the wealthier classes of the Czarist regime. He explained 
that the Trotsky opposition was based on the latter’s deter- 
mination to foster and carry on international or world Com- 
munism, while the present system planned to include in the 
Soviet Republic only such states as were ready to accept, by 
plebiscite, the Soviet Principles of Government. 

The young lady, Miss Cole, a vivacious, pleasant girl, 
seemed to take a real interest in Mr. Gerjoy’s Russian study 
and he appeared intrigued with her study of the Irish. I be- 
came curious as to developments in their interest in one an- 
other. 

The days on the ship, after the few days of rough weath- 
er, were lazy and pleasurable. It was interesting to watch the 
varying moods and color of the water—always reflecting the 
sky, now blue, now gray; now sparkling, now somber; some- 
times choppy, sometimes rolling; angry, oily, smiling. We 
spent the Fourth of July on shipboard. That morning we saw 
a whale cavorting alongside the ship. He looked about twenty 
feet long. He bobbed up and down a few times, and then gave 
us beautiful daytime fire-works in the form of a spurt of 
rainbow colored water some ten feet into the air. The re- 
mainder of the holiday we spent very quietly playing shuffle 
board and chess and talking with our friend Gerjoy. But din- 
ner that evening was a grand affair combining the holiday 
celebration and the Captain’s farewell dinner. There was 
music and dancing. The square dance even proved popular 
with some of our elderly Gold Star Mothers. All retired early 
since there was still packing to be done for disembarking the 
next morning. 

We were up at five for early breakfast and thrilled to see 
the statue of our Lady Liberty welcoming us home to New 
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York harbor. Many were the goodbyes to the ‘‘mothers,” 
friends, and acquaintances whom we had learned to know. 
There was not one God Star mother less than had started out 
and not even any baggage missing, thanks to the accuracy and 
efficiency that had attended us all the way. 

This travel experience in my hill climb has a bearing on 
my subsequent thinking and attitudes, and it happened at a 
time of life when I could still appreciate and make use of its 
benefits. This sunny patch on the dune vivified the variations 
among peoples, but verified the unity of the human family. I 
could gain this insight into human relations only by contact 
with people outside my ordinary environment. 

Include travel in your climbing plans, not for diversion 
and recreation only, but for increased understanding. If at 
all possible visit some foreign country, and do it at an early 
enough time in your life so that it will be of subsequent value 
to you. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IN MEMORIAM 


This chapter would have been that which told the story 
of the continuance of my son’s life, ended so abruptly in World 
War I. 

Let this chapter of my life, the last chapter of his life, 
exist as nothing more than a thought of WILLARD. 
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A RAVINE 


CHAPTER XX 


RRIVING home about the middle of July, I felt physically 

fit and mentally refreshed. I had no difficulty in readjust- 

ing myself to the routine of practice, in fact, I felt a peculiar 

zest and vigor in resuming my work that had been lacking 

before my vacation. Soon everyday life assumed its even 
tenor. 

It seems strange but what had been blazoned in news- 
papers as “The Crash of ’29” had made no real impression on 
me personally. To be sure, the rosy aspect of the future, dur- 
ing the latter “90’s”, colored by increasing financial returns 
from my profession had led me to try to secure financial re- 
serve and income for declining years by entering the feverish 
maze of speculation. A razor gadget as well as an extensive 
Texas oil development seduced some time and money from me 
with just such prospects of easy income. It had been soul- 
stirring to contemplate the unfolding of the plans and the 
abundant returns. But I had not staked any part of my pro- 
fession on them. 

Though 1929 had not kept Elizabeth and me from joyfully 
planning a European vacation, after our return the commer- 
cial storm was showing more definite signs of hitting our own 
town. My own ventures fizzled out, taking with them a few 
stable values such as some life insurance and real estate. 
Throughout the town our factories were reducing their work- 
ing force, because of lack of orders. An increasing number 
of all working men were losing their jobs. Slowly, but surely 
the storm that had broken with a violent crash in the financial 
and industrial centers of the country caught up the smaller 
communities in its disastrous progress, and we too began to 
feel its depressing effects. It was not long before we too were 
involved in the “depression” in dead earnest. Unemployment, 
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slowing up of business, loss of purchasing power, soon began 
to manifest its deadening results in distress and poverty in 
our community, as it did in every community of our fair land. 

Our land was confronted with the strange phenomenon of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Our natural resources, in 
mines, forest, and fields were as intact and plentiful as before; 
our facilities for production on farms and in factories as in- 
tact and efficient as ever; our manpower for operating these 
facilities as capable and plentiful, and our means for dis- 
tributing these products as well-equipped and edaquate to do 
their part as before the depression. Yet, in the face of this 
potential wealth and well-being of our nation a large percent- 
age of our people were in want; many of them even suffering 
from the lack of the absolute needs of life: food, raiment, and 
Shelter. In this dilemma, our people of every rank and con- 
dition turned to their government for relief, for a remedy that 
might cure our enocomic ailment. 

They tried to rectify the situation by a general reversal 
of existing government party control. State and loca] govern- 
ments also were reversed. The revolt included even our local 
school board and the three members, of whom I was one, who 
were up for re-election, were overwhelmingly defeated. For- 
tunately our public school system is so well stabilized that a 
change in the personnel of the Board does not change or ser- 
lously upset the general policies of the system. 

In the national political field our citizenry sought to 
remedy the situation by shifting government control from one 
major politica] party to the other. The new regime promised 
to remedy the situation by government agencies, designed to 
befriend “the forgotten man.” This policy resulted in a long 
array of alphabetical agencies, commissions, and bureaus, all 
emanating from governmental] authority, but to be paid for 
by the people. This effort helped the nation to muddle along, 
and in some ways helped to reduce the distress, but we can 
hardly call it a democratic effort, inasmuch as the people were 
not consulted. 
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Being realists, it was necessary for the government 
authorities to solve the problems as best they could in a prac- 
tical way, adhering to the tenets of our established system. 
Errors and faulty administration of these remedial measures 
appeared aplenty, with protests and denunciations from the 
opposing party beclouding the atmosphere of our economics 
for the mass of our citizenry. However, we must grant that 
there was leadership, honesty of purpose, and as intelligent 
a grasp of the problem as our complex economic system would 
permit. 

On the whole these first depression years were not un- 
happy ones for Elizabeth and me. Many of our friends had 
had much more to lose than we had and were left without 
businesses besides. They fretted over their reduced way of 
life, while we felt we had as much as ever, since we had my 
professional income, and never had realized an unearned incre- 
ment. The depression was a leveler and made for some whole- 
some social readjustment. 

Professionally, I was disheartened over one event that 
marred the trail during depression years. It was an irritating 
experience that inevitably falls to the lot of almost every 
physician, but having escaped so far I guess I imagined my- 
self immune. Early one morning, as I arrived at my office, I 
was met by a young man suffering from a very severe sore 


throat, for which condition he had been sent to me by his 


regular doctor. Examination revealed an acute streptococcic 
infection with all the symptoms usually accompanying this 
ailment. 

I proceeded to apply the usual routine treatment, direct- 
ing him to go to bed, and have his usual family physician who 
knew his entire history attend him at his home if necessary. 
His doctor called to see him the next day, found him doing as 
well as could be expected and directed him to continue the 
treatment for his throat. The following night the patient 
developed some alarming symptoms. His mind began to wan-. 
der, he gradually became unconscious, and went into a deep 
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coma. Not being able to get their family physician, the family 
called in another doctor. He discovered that along with the 
acute throat infection, the patient had sugar in his urine, and 
concluded that he was suffering from diabetic coma. The 
patient died, the following day. 

The question of mistaken diagnosis was worked up into 
a case by a lawyer looking for such opportunities and led to 
malpractice suit involving the two attending physicians. The 
charge was that urinalysis had not been made, and consequent- 
ly the diabetic factor in the case had been overlooked, which 
was true in my case—but it was also true for my colleague 
who had called on him in his home. In my examination of the 
case, the acute throat condition was the one for which his 
doctor, under whose general care he was, had sent him to me. 
Besides, in my special practice, I did not regularly include a 
urinalysis, unless I was the first doctor concerned with the 
patient’s illness. This reasoning may have satisfied my con- 
science, but it did not satisfy the jury, and a verdict of mal- 
practice was issued against me, while the regular physician 
was held blameless. You may imagine my depressed state of 
mind. It was as if I had been stunned by a blow upon the 
head. 

In a way I felt the judgment was undeserved, but it force- 
fully reminded me of the need of eternal vigilance and careful 
scrutiny in every case that presents itself for medical care. 
Since that time, though my practice was confined to head dis- 
orders, I have not allowed myself to make a diagnosis of any 
patient with whose history I am not acquainted, without a 
careful examination of his general health, including a urinal- 
ysis. 

I have learned to look upon all incidents in the daily rou- 
tine of my work that are annoying and unpleasant as inevit- 
able accompaniments of any work, and as necessary remin- 
ders to keep alert in toeing the mark, and thus J keep feeling 

young because I am still learning. 
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As the first years of depression lengthened into many 
vears, I began to feel its chilling effect on my practice. A 
growing proportion of my professional work became sheer 
charity; fees had to be reduced, and a goodly percentage of 
charge accounts became uncollectable. In consequence I saw 
my income seriously reduced and such investments as I had 
being used to keep up running expenses. Once more blinded 
by my belief that the effort was professionally ethical, I was 
lured away from the straight and true course of my trail. 

In my special practice, a large portion of which naturally 
pertained to disorders of the upper respiratory passages, that 
is, the nose, throat, and sinuses, I had made some interesting 
observations on the action of certain drugs upon the lining 
membranes of these passages. The important one of these 
drugs was iodine, applied in volatile form, by way of inhala- 
tion. My studies revealed when used in this way, iodine stim- 
ulated and increased the action of the tiny mucous glands in 
the lining membranes and promoted the flow of normal mu- 
cous. 

This normal mucous is the vitally essential medium that 
protects not only the upper air passages, but the whole respir- 
atory tract, from the baneful effect of dust, pollens, gas, and 
most important of all, against the lodgment of infectious di- 
sease germs. When this mucous is present in normal amounts, 
the individual is safe from inflammations, such as colds, sore 
throat, bronchitis, and even pneumonia. He is also safe from 
such disorders as hay fever, and head stuffiness, brought on 
by dusts, pollens, and gases. But when this mucous is absent, 
he is exposed to the baneful effects of these products, and 
bound to suffer their ill effects. This normal mucous secretion 
is not to be confused with'the running, watery discharge that 
is present in the so-called head colds. This latter discharge is 
not a sercetion from the mucous glands, but an exudate from 
the capillary blood vessels, and is a symptom of inflammation 
or irritation of the lining membrane. 
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These observations led me to study ways and means of 
apply this volatile iodine by a practical device, which the 
patient could conveniently use as needed. It so happened that 
among my patients to whom I applied this iodine treatment, 
was the wife of one of our leading business men. She was 
suffering from a reflex asthma, resulting from a nasal and 
sinus inflammation. Having failed to find relief from her dis- 
abling asthma, she was induced to try the iodine inhalation 
treatment. The marked relief and improvement of the patient 
so impressed her husband, whose preeminent success as a de- 
signer and promoter of new mechanical devices had made him 
a confident enthusiast for any new process or device that ap- 
pealed to him, that he proposed to back me with the necessary 
finance, and mechanical service, to perfect the inhaler, and 
make it a marketable product. 

My faith in the merit of the treatment, plus the prospect 
of financial income, lured me on to accept his proposal. All 
went well at the outset in perfecting the device and preparing 
it for the market, but met a serious, even fatal obstacle, when 
the matter of marketing the product loomed up. My enthusi- 
astic friend could only see the usual method of the promoter, 
that is, direct sales to the public; he could not quite see the 
sense in submitting it to the direction and requirements of 
medical channels. Personally, I could not agree with his pro- 
posed plan. I realized full well, when the project came to the 
business stage, that I would be disloyal to my professional 
standards and jeopardize my standing in the medical profess- 
ion were I to commercialize a benefit to health—even though 
I had perfected the means of application. So in spite of the 
financial stress and lure, the project was discontinued and my 
financial outlook from this source went glimmering. 

I smile when I recall the folly of this episode so late in 
my career. To think I again needed to be reminded of the 
fact that income from profits was not in my line, and that I 
was destined to look to my regular professional services for 
my income. This was sufficient to provide for the needs and 
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| time all being on their own, so it was just a misdirected effort 
of that fundamental desire to be—in this case— to be a finan- 
' cial success that had motivated me. Again I was content and 
happy. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A SECOND STORM WITH 
ITS THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


ow comes World War II with all its demands and hurly 

burly upheaval. For several years, threatening storm 
clouds had been gathering. Again the disturbing center was in 
mid-Europe, invollving that highly civilized, highly cultured, 
highly efficient and proud German nation. Its pride had been 
severely hurt by its defeat in World War I. Its monarchial form - 
of government had been terminated. In its stead a hopeful 
promise of establishing a democracy appeared on the horizon. 
Under the leadership of a strong determined liberal party a 
constitutional form of government was initiated. Beset as it 
was by serious domestic problems and still more trying inter- 
national relations and foreign policies, this newly formed 
effort to establish a successful democracy had a most difficult 
start. Germany’s own domestic economy was sorely depleted 
by the war. The insistent demands for reparations and in- 
demnities by the Allies imposed upon it an almost insuffierable 
burden. As a result internal dissatisfaction and friction became 
prevalent, and paved the way for a return to the old pagan 
principle, Force. It made possible for the adherents of this 
principle, personified and directed by Hitler, to gain the ascen- 
dency. Humiliated pride, that overpowering desire to retain 
recognition among the nations of the world, made the mass of 
the German people easy prey for the positive and thoroughly 
human promise that all that was necessary for them to do was 
to write and build up a strong military force. Hitler was the 
personification of the principle of human force, relentlessly 
exercised. It entailed every known human device, however 
brutal, cruel or devastating it. might be to secure its end, 
namely control and domination. 
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The war-cloud-gathering force in Germany spread across 
its borders into Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and soon in- 
volved all of Europe. Again our own country was drawn into 
the conflict. A dictatorial power was threatening democracy 
even in these United States. With all the ardor and zest of 
which this nation is capable, it entered into the fight. 

Now I see my younger son Donald sent overseas to the 
same field where his brother flung out the torch in World War 
I, begging civilization to make his sacrifice worthwhile by 
keeping the flame of democracy alive. I see my five grandsons 
drawn into the conflict, sent to all ends of the world. Captain 
Mayo Hadden, aviator, to Casablanca, the Phillipines, the 
Japan area; Bill Hakken, aviator, to the Pacific and Aleutian 
area; Jimmie White, Merchant Marine; Dr. Ray Van Ommen 
in Navy Medical Service in the Pacific, and again our hearts 
were saddened by the sacrificial death of the 5th grandson, 
Willard George Pelgrim. This boy of 19, loved supremely by 
his parents and admired by all who knew him, made the 
supreme sacrifice due to a fatal meningitis contracted while 
serving as a gunner in the Japan area. 

-Our entrance into this second World conflict, no doubt 
served to determine its success for the allies. Only Britain 
on the West and Russia on the East were offering resistance 
to the formidable German progress. Britain’s open shores and 
harbors offered a fortunate landing and manaveuring place 
for our forces as well as a propitious opening for the invasion 
of France across the channel. The wonderful progress of the 
English and American forces following the invasion in driving 
the well-intrenched enemy from its bases in France, speaks 
well for military genius of their leadership. 

Heart-rending and depressing are the tales that are told 
about the poverty, the misery, the carnage that accompanied 
and followed in the trail of this war. All the more so when we 
are told about the inhumanity and fiendish brutality employed 
by the enemy. General Sherman’s statement that War is Hell 
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was not an overstatement and applies with double force to this 
last world conflict. 

Here at home with all the disturbing excitement of war 
preparation, we found ourselves thrown into a state of finan- 
cial .prosperity, apparently artificial and fraught with danger 
—factories, farms, mines, all pushed to their full capacity of 
production, all for the common cause of winning the war. 

If there is any optimistic note, any mitigating aspect, in 
this world wide holocaust, it is that it compels us to examine 
seriously its fundamental cause and to find a way to escape its 
destructive and hellish consequences. The pains and penalties 
of war involving the whole human family as World War II did 
Should teach us at least in part to apply the intelligence that 
the Creator has endowed us with, and thus make progress 
toward a better and saner social order. Only in that faith can 
you and I be optimistic about the future of the human race, 
and find a place for war in God’s master plan. | 

As for myself I have retired from private practice and 
accepted a position as Supervisor of the Health Service Clinic 
of our local college. The administration of Hope College 
deemed it expedient to establish a Health Service for its stu- 
dent body, now numbering 1200. I am happy to say that this 
position affords me that satisfying consciousness of stil] being 
engaged in some useful work, and at the same time provides 
that inspiration which flows from contact with young life. 


CHAPTER XXII 


-RREVIEW 
A POSTLUDE 


N ow that I have rehearsed the course of my Hill Climb 
up the dune trail, I realize more clearly that I. have 
reached the crest; that soon this little expedition will be over 
for me. I recognize the signs and symptoms of the change in 
my attitude towards life. Iam no longer building castles in the 
sand, no longer planning dream trails or looking forward to 
steeper heights. I am content to travel on the crest’s even path 
that gradually fades into the distant sunbeam view, still hope- 
ful, still curious, still active, still seeking recognition but limit- 
ed and restrained. There are some few thoughts concerning 
the trail that I would leave with you. 

On my pilgrimage I note that my fellow climbers have 
been my special interest. I have learned that you and I and 
every mortal being have this in common, we all want to live 
and in the living we all want to be happy. Both of these 
motives are based upon the fundamentals we have been talk- 
ing about. Our success in living and being happy will depend 
on how well we apply these fundamentals to our daily climb. 
When we satisfy the Urges and Desires by proper mental con- 


trol and spiritual guidance, then and then only shall we attain 


and maintain Life and Happiness. 

Preceding you on the trail, we of our generation have 
made many changes in the hope that your climb will be easier 
than ours. Those who have gone before you have developed 
and provided all manner of tools and machinery to make the 
going for you easier and more pleasant. We have developed and 
provided all manner of transportation and communication 
facilities. We have developed a system of education available 
to every child of the nation. We have tried to develop and 
provide a social and political system, for your general welfare. 
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We who have lived through these progressive changes and 
have now reached the crest of our dune may have lived more 
excitingly than you will who are just discovering the first 
trickle of the sand stream, for it hardly seems possible that 
you will experience the revolutionary progress in transporta- 
tion, in manufacturing facilities, in farm and home machine- 
ery, in public utilities, even in the physical sciences, that we 
have witnessed. Yet we cannot tell. You young folks in your 
fresh outlook may already smile at these as the inevitable 
thoughts of an old man. 

However, bear this in mind, whatever changes, develop- 
ments and progress are made, the fundamentals of life’s con- 
duct remain unchanged. Convinced of this fact I am impelled 
to repeat and emphasize the importance of these fundamentals 
in explaining human conduct. 


YOUR DOCTOR 


In reviewing my observations along the dune trail, mat- 
ters pertaining to my profession naturally assume a- more 
prominent place. But along with these I cannot help but also 
remind you of some other general observations that interested 
me on my journey, and I think will also interest you. 

Though I feel I have reached the crest of life Iam pleased 
that my professional interest still furnishes the lure of the 
trail both because of the satisfaction and pleasure it affords 
and the material returns it brings. From my present vantage 
point as I survey these passing years I can see the reason for 
this satisfaction better than I could at the time I was in the 
more active swing of my professional work. 

My early contact with homeopathy, a medical cult of 
which your generation is hardly aware, since its adherents 
today are few and fast disappearing and its schools are prac- 
tically abandoned, taught me some things about medical prac- 
tice that will be well for any of you to know if you are to be- 
come doctors and for all of you to know as potential patients. 
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Homeopathy served one very useful purpose. Then and 
as the years went on the fallacy of heroic, indiscriminate dos- 
ing with drugs was demonstrated to me. In their place I noted 
the importance of nature’s innate healing powers: “Vis medi- 
catrix naturae.” I learned that the problem of medical care 
lay in assisting nature when bodily disorders presented them- 
selves, no matter whether these disorders were injuries, in- 
flammations, new growths, malformations, or abnormal func- 
tions; that the heroic drugging then in vogue often hindered 
rather than helped nature in its healing efforts. I want you 
to be conscious of the fact that the adoption by the medical 
profession of this principle, namely studying nature’s own 
processes and assisting her when these processes are interfer- 
ed with, has made possible the vast progress in the field of 
medicine. 

I found that other cults than homeopathy appeared in the 
field of medicine, claiming to have found a short cut to the goal 
in the healing art. Several of these ’pathies, each having a 
modicum of merit, are still lingering with us today. Be cir- 
cumspect in your adoption of such practices. These also will 
go by the way of homeopathy, leaving behind only such im- 
press upon medical science and art as was of real value. There 
is no short cut to the goal in the practice of medicine. The 
only road to success is the royal road of honest, earnest, in- 
telligent study and observation. 

You of your generation will be protected from practices 
of charlatans by the fact that the requirements of being li- 
censed as a doctor have become increasingly demanding as to 
professional training, character and personality, so that very 
few unqualified applicants gain entrance into the profession. 
Even in the systems of practice that do not belong to the 
regular school of medicine, state supervision requires a certain 
standard of preparation to obtain a license to practice. So 
when occasion demands that you employ a doctor who is a 
stranger to you, you are not exposed to the ignorant, halt- 
baked, untrained ‘practititioners as was the case some years 
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ago. It is true that there are differences in the abilities of 
physicians and consequently in their varying success. This 
difference may be due to their varying degree of medical 
knowledge, that is, detailed information as to facts pertaining 
to health and sickness, but more often is due to the varying 
ability to use correct judgment in applying this information. 

In choosing your medical adviser, you are going to be 
guided first of all by his standing and prestige in the com- 
munity, by what his patients say about him. Then when you 
have had occasion to employ him for yourself or family, you 
are going to pass judgment on him from your own findings. 
You may not find his temperament to your liking. It may be 
he is either too positive or too hesitant, too boisterous or too 
quiet. You are going to be influenced by his mode of approach 
and general bearing, in short by that general behavior we call 
personality. When this quality accords with your own, you 
are going to feel comfortable and confident in his presence, 
a very essential item in patient and doctor relationship. From 
personal experience I can testify that the patients in whom 
I could inspire hope and confidence would continue to employ 
me, whereas others whose temperaments did not accord with 
mine, who could not respond to my personality, would drift 
away. 

The other factor in choosing your physician is his pro- 
fessional fitness or ability to apply his medical training. In 
this respect you may have opportunity to observe marked 
differences in the doctors with whom you have become ac- 
quainted. Some show a marked preference for obstetrics, 
others for diagnosis or general treatment, others for surgery, 
while others incline to laboratory or physical techniques such 
as serum therapy and electrotherapy. It is these differences 
that are in part responsible for the specialties that have de- 
veloped so extensively. The general practitioner, that is your 
family physician, will and should retain the first place in 
medical care, to be supplemented by the specialist, but there 
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should be a close and universal cooperation between these two 
if the best interest of the patient is to be served. 

An ideal example of such cooperation is found in such 
groups as the Mayo Clinic, the Cleveland Crille Clinic, and the 
clinics connected with our medical schools and universities. 
It should not be difficult for you to see the wonderful advan- 
tage to the patient, of this cooperative study and care, espec- 
ially where expert care is needed. This principle of cooper- 
ative medical care will no doubt in time be adopted by com- 
munities as a public service. 

Under our present private enterprise system of medical 
practice you must feel assured in the choice of your physician 
that he is your friend, whose interest in you is not motivated 
by the fees he expects to receive from you. I am happy to 
testify, from personal contact with my colleagues in the pro- 
fession, that the vast majority have a primary concern in the 
welfare of the patient. Evidence of this is the fact that dis- 
cussions at medical meetings, or whenever groups of physic- 
ians get together, pertain to medical care, and very rarely to 
the economics of the practice. However, as I have pointed out 
before, so long as economics are of first importance in the life 
of a doctor, as well as of a merchant, mechanic, or banker, 
and so long as his practice is a private enterprise, so long will 
the temptation of charging fees as heavy as the traffic will 
bear remain as a corrupting, oppressive influence, to be elim- 
inated only by changing the economics of medical care from 
a private enterprise to a public service. 

For bear in mind that, while the economic standing of the 
individual is still so generally accepted as the yardstick by 
which his importance is measured by his fellowman, the doc- 
tor, being human, is impelled to seek this recognition by ad- 
ding larger fees for his service. This increased income is 
often sought in order to achieve outward display rather than 
professional improvement. Take note of your doctor and see 
if he is interested and makes use of post graduate courses and 
medical conferences. He need not thereby become a specialist 
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in some phase of medical practice, but it will indicate that he 
is keeping contact with the general progress in medicine. 
Your doctor, remember, is the agent not only for curative 
medicine but also for preventive medicine. I trust that you of 
the coming generation will recocognize the supreme signifi- 
cance of the principle of preventive medicine, and find ways 
and means to apply it not only by way of sanitation and hy- 
giene, but also in the field of eugenics. As a result of pre- 
ventive medicine, millions of lives, especially of children, are 
continually saved and the average longevity in the United 
States has been extended, from thirty-nine years in the early 
part of this century, to sixty at present. Thus we acknowl- 
edge that preventive medicine is completely overshadowing the 
efforts otf curative medicine. And yet we are proving our 
stupidity in this matter in that of the fifteen billion dollars, 
which is to total amount paid for medical care in the United 
States each year, we are spending only 4% for prevention. 
This prevention that is so important to all of us comes through 
the channels of public sanitation and personal hygiene. . 
Along preventive lines, my faith in the merits of inhala- 
tion therapy, as exemplified in iodine volitization, has not 
diminished, and I am confident that future clinical study and 
research will prove its merit and may help to establish in- 
halation as a mode of medical treatment. Thus far for medi- 
cation we have utilized the alimentary canal by way of swal- 
lowing, the skin by external application and rubbing, and the 
hypodermic needle for injection. We have failed to utilize 
the respiratory tract by way of inhalation, except in a very 
limited way, such as anesthetics for surgery, the oxygen tent 
for apnoea, and smelling salts for fainting. The respiratory 
tract can no doubt be used effectively as an avenue for the 
introduction of many of our volatile drugs. 


MEDICAL PROGRESS 


Especially interesting and inspiring do I find the progress 
in the science and art of medicine. It has emerged from a 
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mystic, crude, unscientific effort to a system that is being bas- 
ed more and more on scientific demonstration; the advent of 
serum and vaccine treatment, of X-ray and radium, of insulin 
and hemotherapy, of the long list of present day therapeutic 
drugs, outstanding among which are the recent sulpha prod- 
ucts and the so called anti-biotics. All of these are produced 
under carefully supervised scientific procedure, and submitted 
to exacting experiment and demonstration, both animal and 
clinical. 

The one unfortunate blot besmirching this bright picture 
is the vicious trend of commercial exploitation blazoned 
abroad by radio, press, and movie. You are being benevolent- 
ly informed of the miraculous effect of cal aspirin, anacin, sal 
hepatica, and scores of other preparations, and the sad part 
of it is that we are too stupid to realize that all this gratuitous 
advice is motivated by the incentive of private profit. That 
this type of irrational advertising is possible in this present 
age of scientific progress is a challenge to the mental status of 
the people in the matter of their health care. The ill effect of 
this moronic advertising is being curbed to some extent by the 
National Food and Drug Act, but a large mass of the assinine, 
high-pressure sales system goes merrily on. 

A glaring example of overstatement and exploitation of 
a true scientific finding is the present blatant fanfare about 
vitamins. That the discovery and study of the vitamin prin- 
ciple in the nourishment of our body is a very important item 
in our progress is admitted and made use of by the medical 
profession, but the positive, wild, and unproven claims made 
for it by the commercially inspired avenues of trade, are de- 
plorable and illustrate the fallacy of our profit system. Fortu- 
nately, no harm is done by the promiscuous use of vitamins, 
which is something that cannot be said of other exploited 
medicaments, but millions of dollars are wasted in their use. 

Again on the bright side is the growing honesty of the 
profession. The doctor, scientifically trained, is no longer 
groping in the dark, looking wise and making a pretense of 
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having knowledge that he does not possess. He is ready to ad- 
mit that he is not a miracle worker, and is ready to tell his 
patients that he does no know, when conditions are beyond his 
ken. He has learned to know that he is after all only nature’s 
Servant or assistant. He knows that any and all recoveries 
from disorders or injuries of our bodies are repaired or re- 
stored by nature’s process, that is, by the force we call life. 
This attitude tends to make the doctor humble. 

The progress made in medical science and art cannot be 
credited to privately practiced medicine, inspired by personal 
gain and advancement. This progress, as in every other line 
of human endeavor is the result of the fundamental desires: 
curiosity, achievement, and self-esteem, regardless of recom- 
pense. These were the motivating principles that impelled 
Pasteur, Koch, Professor and Madame Curie, and the scores 
of leading lights in science and medicine who persistently and 
passionately pursue their course of investigation and discov- 
ery. These are the impelling motives of the thousands of stu- 
dents and research workers in our laboratories today. 

Financial emoluments for medica] care, rendered to the 
public by the medica] profession, are necessary, but the pres- 
ent mode of providing these financial returns is a hindrance to 
the equitable and adequate rendering of medical care to the 
general mass of our people. There is no fair or justifiable 
reason why the manager of a factory should have access to 
medical care by reason of his financia] ability, and a worker 
at the bench, who is just as important a link in successful pro- 
duction as is the manager in the office, be denied it because he 
cannot afford the expense. It is true we are making some 
provisions to help meet this need on the part of our workers 
and the lower income group by the way of group insurance, 
legal industrial compensation, voluntary cooperation between 
the management of corporations and their workers, free pub- 
lic clinics and hospital care to indigents, but it still leaves a 
large mass of our middle class exposed to the problem of being 

unable to meet the unexpected, extra burden of sickness or 
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injury. In consequence they forego adequate medical care or 
the burden is assumed by gratuitous service on the part of the 
medical attendant. | 

I know full well that the socialization of medical care in 
this country is going to come. It will be a slow process. It 
will come by evolution, not by revolution. There will be ob- 
stacles in the way. The majority of the medical profession is 
still adhering conscientiously and by honest conviction to the 
present system. 

Of course a cooperative or socialized system of medical 
service should not come into being until the medical profession 
or the major portion of it becomes convinced of the superior 
merits of such a system. A growing conviction is evidenced 
by the mode of operation of our entire public health service. 
Federal, state, county, and municipal health departments are 
giving the public a service, much like our public school system 
gives educational service. In the medical profession a large 
and growing group are convinced that general medical care of 
our people could be more adequately and justly furnished by 
a public health system that was all-comprehensive. 

The public mind is not ready for, or capable of, conceiving 
the benefits of a socialized system in medical care any more 
than in industry and finance, but that it will come in time is 
as sure as day follows night, simply because it is intelligent. 
If we accept the Christian principle of cooperation, as this 
nation claims to do, this principle must and will be translated 
into practical application to our daily living, as individuals 
not only, but to our public institutions and services as well. 

Hospital service has been accepted so generally by people 
even in the smaller towns and rural communities, that new’ 
hospitals are being built in every section of the country, and 
existing hospitals are in need of being enlarged. As time 
goes along, this hospital system will become the one important 
agency for the rendering of medical service, and become the 
center for cooperative medical care. This trend is already 
manifesting itself in the staff meetings and conferences where 
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the members of the staff report and discuss their cases, es- 


pecially those resulting in death. I can easily visualize the 
time when this trend will extend to a system already in vogue 


in such institutions as the Mayo Clinic and in all hospitals 
connected with our medical schools, where patients are given 
the benefit of consultations and conferences of the members 
of the medical staff. 

It is this trend that is arousing the present day fear, in 
the medical profession, of a socialized system of medical care. 
We are jealously arguing for the maintenance of present-day 
doctor and patient relationship, not recognizing clearly that 
the tremendous changes that have been happening in the field 
of medical care are demanding readjustment in the mode of 
its practical application. The profession is completely justi- 
fied in its opposition to a system of state medicine in which 
politics and politicians outside of the medical profession would 
establish rules, regulations and detailed control of medical ser- 
vice. But I can also see that you young folk, as you are climb- 
ing your hill, have become thoroughly imbued with the im- 
portance of present day medical care, and feel that it has be- 
come one of the essential needs in your life, along with food, 
raiment, and shelter. You are going to rebel against any sys- 
tem that interferes with or deprives you of securing its full 
advantage especially during depression years. Under depres- 
sion circumstances you will be prone to listen to the siren call 
of some political leader or group proposing a government-im- 
posed system of state medicine; a system that would become 
a political football with all the concomitant loss both to the 
people and the medical profession. 

The profession, organized as it is, must take the lead in 
the necessary adjustment, and, | trust, will help to evolve a 
system whereby medical care shall become a public service, 
instead of a private enterprise, parallelling our school System, 
and not a private enterprise. How can this be done? By 
local medical centers, administered and served by the local 

medical profession, directed by a local medical board, and sup- 
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ported by the community under the supervision of a federal 
commission. Our own municipal hospital is partially operated 
on this basis. Government control must be an expression of 
the people, not dictation or exploitation, by politicians. 

Because, under our present system, medical practice is a 
private enterprise, the doctor is constantly tempted to over- 
emphasize the income element, the more especially so long as 
financial standing is taken as the yardstick to measure a 
doctor’s success, as well as his standing in the community. You 
will even hear it said, when inquiring into a doctor’s ability, 
that he has a ten-, twenty-, or fifty-thousand dollar practice, 
announcing that as an estimate of his fitness. It may be a 
partial but not by any means a complete or true index of a 
doctor’s real fitness for his task. In due time, the doctor’s 
efficiency and standing will be judged by meritorious service 
rather than by skillfull enterprise, reflected by financial 
standing. 

The doctor has need of a knowledge of psychology or 
must be a born psychologist. He recognizes this field as the 
basis for whatever benefit the primitive medicine man’s treat- 
ment and incantation brought and the reason for his apparent 
successes. These were the result of his working upon the men- 
tal attitude of the patient. That this mental state is an im- 
portant factor in the recovery and well-being of a patient is 
recognized and made use of, consciously or unconsciously, by 
every physician. 

So active a factor is mental state, that it became the basis 
of various systems of healing. Mesmerism, originated by 
Frans Auton Mesmer, flourished in Western Europe during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, to be followed by the 
more acceptable school of hypnotism. In more recent years, 
the preachment of Emile Coue was based upon the principle of 
auto-suggestion. ‘Every day, in every way, I am getting bet- 
ter and better” was the watchword by which this mental state 
was utilized to produce its wholesome effect. The same may 
be said of the widely accepted principle in Christian Science 
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healing, which is more effective because it is intimately inter- 
woven with the religious or spiritual concepts of this organi- 
zation. 

Present day medicine, while recognizing the importance 
of mental states in sickness, also realizes that it is only one of 
the factors that influence the processes of life. When I come 
across a case of mastoid abcess, for example, I know that the 
pus enclosed in these bone cells is going to find its way out no 
matter what the mental attitude may be. It may break its 
way through the outer casing of bone and so give these bone 
cells and tissues a chance to recover, or it may break its way 
inwardly without the aid of surgery, into the brain cavity, set- 
ting up a meningitis, invariably fatal. When I come across a 
case of impacted wax in the ear canal, a very frequent cause 
of deafness, I know that this obstruction prevents the sound 
waves from properly impinging on the drum membrane, and 
no matter what the patient’s state of mind may be, that ob- 
structing mass must be removed, if hearing is to be restored. 
If a patient, forty-five to fifty years old, comes in and com- 
plains about having to hold his book or paper farther away in 
order to see the print, I know that in the larger percentage of 
cases the power of accommodation is failing and, no matter 
what the patient’s mental attitude may be, a substitute for this 
failing accommodation will have to be provided if the usual 
near vision is to be secured, which with our present state of 
knowledge can be obtained with properly fitted glasses. Ask of 
your physician an understanding of your mental state, but ap- 
preciate his understanding and his ability to aid your physical 
condition. 

I have been speaking to you of many things I would have 
you “know” but in consequence I would also have you “do” 
much in your dune climb to improve the trail. All this doing 
is based on Christ’s principle of “Do unto others,” which to 
me spells service and on service I believe democracy is built, 
for what we do is then “for the people.” 
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Therefore I want you young folks to improve what democ- 
racy we have. Clean house in the field of politics. Get rid of 
Tammany Halls, Hague groups, Pendergast cliques, for they 
are forces exerting aristocratic power in a democracy. In the 
field of social life, eliminate the tendencies to aristocratic 
- grouping. In our cultural life, maintain our present standards 
in educational advantages, and improve the opportunities for 
all of our citizens to share in these advantages. In the field 
of health support the movements which aim to promote the 
socialization of medical care. 

It is in the field of finance and industry where you will 
have your big and most difficult job. This field, involving the 
economics of our daily life, has experienced such vast changes, 
resulting from machine production and extensive trading, 
that it has been in constant need of re-adjustment. This need- 
ed re-adjustment has not kept pace with the economic condi- 
tions brought about by these changes and by the demands of 
our standard of living. As a result we have the maladjust- 
ments that cause our labor troubles, our unjust distribution of 
wealth and our recurring periods of distress, that we have 
called hard-times, panics or depressions. 

To correct this maladjustment will require more than 
tinkering with present day laws and regulations of our indus- 
trial life. It will require some fundamental, radical change in 
the regulation of our business and industrial affairs; a change 
having as its fundamental purpose the substitution of the co- 
operative principle, for the present day competitive principle ; 
a change, for example, in the ownership and control of our 
public utilities, so that they are owned and operated by the 
people, instead of by private individuals; a change in the 
ownership of our natural resources; resources, absolutely es- 
sential for our daily needs, now being expanded for private 
profit, and which shrink as soon as profits fail, resulting in 
unemployment, economic maladjustments, and depression. The 
same holds true in the field of our major manufacturing in- 
dustries, upon which we have become dependent for our daily 
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needs. They cease to operate when profits fail, resulting in 
economic stagnation and depression. 

To add to troublesome economic problems we are operat- 
ing our commercial and industrial affairs through a system of 
finance, which is supposed to furnish the medium of exchange, 
and expedite our business relations, but which has been so 
manipulated and prostituted as to have become an avenue for 
the attainment of unearned wealth. Our banking system 
should primarily be a public service, and not a private profit 
enterprise as it is today. Our boards of trade and stock ex- 
changes should be agencies for public information as to our 
community needs and supplies instead of avenues for profit 
taking. 

I am not arguing that these institutions by which our 
commercial and industrial affairs have been managed in the 
past, which we have learned to call the capitalistic system, 
have not served a useful purpose. They have been an essen- 
tial step in the field of economics, but since they retain in basic 
principle the element of aristocratic domination by means of 
wealth, we have arrived at that stage of democratic develop- 
ment, when a radical readjustment in these affairs is neces- 
sary if we are to avoid disastrous complications in our polit- 
ical, industrial, and social relationships. We have no business 
to call ourselves a democracy if we allow an aristocracy of 
whatever type it may be to dominate these relationships, ex- 
cept it be an aristocracy of service. 

As I noted before, this readjustment can be secured only 
by a change in our industrial, commercial and financial sys- 
tem. If these changes are not brought about step by step, in 
an orderly manner by way of evolution, and guided by a 
political leadership possessing the necessary intelligence, fore- 
sight, and courage, they are going to come in a chaotic, dis- 
orderly fashion by way of revolution, the way of democracy’s 
fundamental progress in the past. ’ 

Personally, while you are securing for yourselves the 
diversion and recreation of social life—clubs, societies, parties 
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and all kinds of amusements that afford relaxations—remem- 
ber that you owe it to the community in which you live to take 
a share in its projects and activities—its schools, streets, 
parks, amusement centers, health and fire protection, and all 
its general interests. This makes good citizenship. To receive 
all the benefits of an organized community and not contribute 
to its support and welfare is arrant selfishness, unworthy of 
a citizen in a democracy. Sharing and contributing are the 
keystones of democracy and Christian living; taking and keep- 
ing are the bases of autocracy and the caveman’s way of liv- 
ing. So fundamental are these principles that, if the human 
race is to survive and to make orderly progress in securing for 
itself real happiness, the caveman principle will have to yield 
to the Christian. It is slowly yielding. We are on the way, 
but we are still far from goal. ; 


ROADSIDE WARNINGS 


By way of parenthesis I want to post a few roadside 
warnings along your trail. I am deeply convinced that by 
intelligently heeding these signs you will proceed on your hill 
climb more safely and in the end arrive more happily and 
better satisfied. Each of these warnings demand your atten- 
tion. 

1. An attractive but dangerous log by the side of the road. 

2. An attractive but treacherous side path in your re- 
creational life. 

3. An attractive but sinister side lane in your procrea- 
tional life. 

I wish I could say that we had dragged an old rotten log 
out of your path that has caused many a young climber to 
stumble and get hurt. As I look at it now, instead of clearing 
the trail in this regard, I think we have made it more clutter- 
ed. We have prettied up the ever larger log of alcohol con- 
sumption but it is still a dangerous, rotten thing to deal with. 
I would not give you a temperance harangue, nor even attempt 
to appeal to your emotions. I am moved to speak only on ac- 
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count of anxiety for your self-preservation. And when I 
speak of your self-preservation, of course I mean the self-pre- 
servation of your whole generation, your nation, yes, even the 
world of your day, since each is merely a collection of many 
of “You,” climbing up life’s trail. 

As I view the general attitude toward drinking alcohol 
reflected in present social usages—the unrestricted supply, 
its general acceptance as a fad of the day—I see that your 
decision about what to do about it is much more difficult than 
was mine. Even if your judgment directs you to decide against 
drinking liquor, I can see how your will is going to be tested 
most severely. Standing by such a decision will seem to smack 
too much of puritanism, of unnecessary asceticism. Besides 
you will think of all the fun you will miss if you are out of step 
with certain associates. Judged by the present social trend, 
your generation is almost surely going to continue on its 
course, until the unfortunate ill effects of the liquor habit 
upon physical and social well-being becomes so clear that your 
better judgment will relegate it to the category of stupid, 
silly, senseless usages where it belongs. This was practically 
the case before my generation tried to legislate liquor out of 
existence by a prohibition law, and unwisely discontinued the 
educational process by which the use of liquor had become un- 
fashionable in social life, and was being banned from industry. 
As intelligence again dawns the use of liquor will become a 
question of judgment, rather than of mere sentiment and 
emotion. 

And so I am simply asking you to use your informed 
judgment, and decide for yourself whether the social use of 
alcohol, in any of its forms, is intelligent or stupid, sane or 
foolish, rational or silly safe or dangerous. Think it over 
soberly for yourselves and then decide. Straddling the fence 
is not a comfortable nor satisfactory position to take. In 
deciding, consider not only its effect on yourself, but also its 
political and economic aspects. Ask yourself if you want your 
nation to thrive on an industry that demands an outlay of 
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some billions of dollars in return for pleasurable sensations 
and deceptive relaxation and at the same time the loss of many 
lives and much money in traffic and other accidents; an in- 
dustry that brings about physical and mental breakdowns, and 
a goodly share of the crime bill of the nation. 

The medical matters I have referred to have much to do 
with your self-preservation, but remember that recreation is 
so much a part of self-preservation that you need it in regular 
doses to develop and keep yourselves the well-working bit of 
mechanism the Creator intended you to be. Here at the crest 
of life I still experience and observe the mellowing influence 
of games and amusement and can heartily recommend con- 
tinued humoring of your play spirit all along the upward 
trail, so that you too will find your autumn days softened and 
gladdened. 

Along the trail, however, I would post a danger sign, 
warning that because of its pleasurable appeal to the emotions, 
recreation can usurp too much of your time and energy, and 
displace the efforts needed for securing the everyday necessi- 
ties of life. If recreation becomes the principle absorbing 
passion of your being, it is sure to interfere with your mater- 
ial welfare, and become an obstacle, instead of a help, to the 
real enjoyment of life. 

I am not seriously worried about this danger for young 
life. I am in hearty accord with your dancing and singing and 
playing and having fun, interspersed among the work and 
study required for your preparation for the real Hill climb. 
Some sort of recreation is just as vital and necessary as are 
the vitamins in your food, and usually, your parents, your 
teachers, and your own good judgment will take care that you 
do not take overdoses. 

In adult life, the danger of excessive indulgence in re- 
creation is more serious, and may become an obstacle to prog- 
ress and to real enjoyment and satisfaction. A few years ago 
one of our outstanding young business men, who because of his 
financial successes had gained national recognition, committed 
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suicide at the age of 54, with this comment: “I have nothing 
more to live for. I have tried all the sports, all the games, all. 
the fun that life has to offer. I am satiated and bored with it 
all; so sick of life that I am taking this way out.’ 

He had lost the balance between the fundamental ele- 
ments. Because he thought self-preservation secure his poor 
judgment and misguided will led him into seeking all of life’s 
satisfaction in the sphere of recreation. Like a diet of candy 
and sweetmeats, it resulted in a softening of his whole person- 
ality, which led to its destruction. Fun is only a part of the 
joy of living. You will find deeper and more lasting joy and 
satisfaction in meeting the other fundamentals: Knowing, do- 
ing, and being. 

Because I have been a doctor and have seen so many 
tragedies as a result of a certain misconception, I feel qualified 
to post for you another danger sign. It would indicate that 
“Sex is not Fun.” Because the procreational instinct is so 
very important, the Creator gave the sex impulse pleasurable 
qualities and driving insistence, but He also surrounded it 
with a sacredness that should take it out of the realm of fun 
and amusement. 

During the period of life when the sex function is active, 
the motivating force of the procreation instinct is far more 
intense in its insistence than those of self-preservation and 
recreation. Because of this intense insistence and its impor- 
tant social implications, this instinct has been surrounded and 
safeguarded through the ages by all manner of restrictions 
such as customs, rituals, laws, and public sentiment. These 
restrictions are useful and necessary, as a social protection, 
but a sane, intelligent conception of the meaning of the sex 
function is just as necessary and even more essential for 
young life for its own individual protection and safety. 

In this sphere of our life, so closely connected with, and 
affecting the emotions, it is important that the fundamental 
controls of judgment and will shall guide our conduct, even 
more than in the sphere of self-preservation or recreation. It 
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is a wise provision that this urge does not become active until 
time and experience has had a chance to build up the will and 
judgment so that each can direct and control the sex instinct. 
This provision shows you that your Creator expects you to 
have made use of opportunities offered to build up your judg- 
ment aright before and during your age of adolescence. Sun- 
day Schools attempt to help you. Parents ought to help you. 
It is because so many individuals on account of faulty inher- 
itance, or lack of intelligent education fail to build up the con- 
trolling factors of judgment and will sufficiently to curb the 
insistent drive of the sex instinct, that society has had to set 
up its restrictions and regulations. 

On the other hand these social controls help the individual 
controls. The variation in the quality and quantity of the 
fundamentals in different individuals, is especially manifest 
in the procreation urge, so that external control in this sphere 
of life is even more necessary in safe-guarding and directing 
our social life, than in the sphere of self-preservation, recre- 
ation, and the other motivating factors of our behavior. 

I would say to you, young folks, learn to look upon your 
sex function as a sacred trust, ‘which the Creator placed in 
your keeping, for the transmission of life, and for a bond that 
shall help to make marital life satisfactory and happy. The 
betrayal of this trust becomes one of the cardinal violations of 
the laws of life, both for the individual and community. While 
the Creator has attached supreme felicities to the exercise of 
this function, he has also provided disastrous penalties for 
uncontrolled indulgence, the same as he has for uncontrolled 
indulgence in eating and playing, only the penalties are hard- 
er to bear. I have found abundant witness to this fact all 
along the way since the practice of medicine affords especial 
opportunities to observe the devastating results of ignorant, 
uncontrolled sex life, to the physical as well as to the social 
and moral well-being of life. 
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AN INWARD LOOK 


As I take note of the passing days and years of the last 
decade, I observe a gradual transition taking place in my life’s 
activities. My interest in, and attention to my daily profes- 
sional work, remains unaltered and active, but I am delegat- 
ing the more strenuous and trying cases to younger hands. My 
interest in civic and community affairs remains as strong as 
ever, but I find myself participating less and less actively in 
them. I am as keenly interested in the Boy Scout movement, 
the American Legion, Community Chest, Chamber of Com- 
merce, school and church, but my active participation in these 
organizations is definitely waning. The reason I assign for 
this change in my behavior, is that all these activities require 
younger minds and younger hands to do the necessary work, 
and I find myself standing in the way of you younger folk, as 
you are traveling along your trail, performing the required 
task more efficiently than I can. 

I do not wish to imply that this change in attitude and 
conduct makes me feel depressed or unhappy. On the other 
hand the realization that I am nearing the end of my trail 
creates a soothing sense of quiet surrender. Not that it makes 
me ready to quit work, nor to sit with folded hands in idle 
rumination. That would be tragic folly. It is simply because 
the fire of youthful ambition has subsided. The trail may 
invite me to continue on its course for a while, but my efforts 
and achievements will be on the level of, and on the basis of, 
past accomplishment. 


Along with this fundamental desire to keep busy, I can 
testify from personal experience as well as from general ob- 
servation that at this stage of life, given a fair degree of phys- 
ical health and mental efficiency, the other two fundamental 
desires, of curiosity and pride, also remain active, in spite of 
advancing years. Curiosity is still quite easily satisfied, but 
self-esteem, the desire to be recognized, is often more difficult 
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to satisfy, and easily becomes a source of discontent and de- 
jection. 

Old people discover that young life in its restless vigor 
is often intolerant of the inefficiencies of old age, and inconsid- 
erate of its behavior. Old age, desiring and expecting recog- 
nition, is sensitive to this attitude, and misunderstands and 
misinterprets the behavior of young life. I discover that it is 
very essential for our peace of mind and enjoyment of life, 
that we oldsters quietly and sensibly submit to the decrees of 
fate, and cheerfully transfer our tasks and our status to the 
generation that is following us on the trail, and occupy our- 
selves with such work as is possible for advancing age. 


Elizabeth and I are finding a great deal of comfort in a 

quiet game of cards of an evening or Chinese checkers, in 
reading or attending a movie. We are still looking forward to 
some travel, dependent of course on health and circumstances, 
but still intriguing in anticipation. 
3 Early in 1944 we tested our capacity for enjoyment of 
travel when we were induced to go to Florida, making the trip 
by auto with our younger daughter, her daughter and son. The 
granddaughter, now a young lady, had just been married and 
was going to St. Petersburg to be with her husband who was 
in military training there. The grandson is a lad of ten, full 
of life and boyish ways, which not only enlivened the tour, 
but gave me a chance to observe boyish life once more at close 
range. Though trying at times on my nerves, the experience 
was fascinating. It reminded me keenly of my boyhood days, 
and how hopefully busy and proudly anxious my mother had 
been in the care of her brood of boys. 

Our stay in St. Petersburg was restful and pleasant, and 
the city lived up to its claim of perennial sunshine. The 
temperature was moderate to the relief of those of us who 
had experienced an unusually cold winter. Summer heat 
tempered by sea breezes was just starting when we left for 
home. 
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Our young people patently enjoyed the city’s natural 
beauties and swimming opportunities, but were not as ready 
as we to accept it as the place for them, this veritable haven 
for elderly people. We appreciated the comfortable benches 
in all the parks, along all the downstreets, and the street car 
lines, but these were an inexhaustible source of amusement to 
the young folks. 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


I hope I have given you a pleasant pastime in analyzing 
individuals according to the fundamentals of their make-up 
causing the varying degree of success you credit them with. 
Now let us look at the combination of individuals we call our 
democracy. Let us give it the test of cooperation. 

We are granted cooperation politically. But is coopera- 
tion the principle governing us economically? I insist that 
while there is competition in order to gain pecuniary reward 
over and above another human being, so as to satisfy and 
satiate the fundamental factor of self-preservation, there is 
friction and not cooperation. Until we have economic cooper- 
ation our democracy will not be complete and if we have not 
complete democracy in our country what we are fighting to 
give the world is not complete democracy. In fact we have 
been fighting this war because of old competitive systems be- 
tween nations, which also should be replaced by cooperation 
if we are to have a world democracy. 

I know you hear continually the argument that you can- 
not have cooperation instead of competition because you can- 
not change human nature. I do not believe human nature 
needs to be changed. It is our emphasis on the evils in human 
nature, to the extent that we think only of evils when we say 
human nature, which makes it seem to need a change. 

We have been inclined to think of human nature as syn- 
onymous with greed, envy, covetousness, hatred, and selfish-- 
ness. These, it is true, are expressions of human nature, and, — 
sad to say, outstanding expressions, but they result from mis- 
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directed, ill-controlled operation of the fundamental factors, 
due to ignorance, wilfulness, or lack of judgment. Their op- 
posites, generosity, tolerance, benevolence, love, unselfishness, 
are just as truly expressions of human nature. What we need 
to do then is to properly direct and control the fundamental 
factors of our being, and then this human nature is sap of 
cooperation. 

Our Master taught cooperation two thousand years ago, 
when he said that before God there are no rich and poor, high 
or low, prince or slave; when He prayed for the kingdom of 
God to come upon earth as it is in heaven, telling his followers — 
that, “hereby shall ye know that ye are my disciples, that ye 
love one another.” While the multitudes heard him gladly and 
the effects. of his teaching subsequently laid the foundation for 
the development of democracy, this teaching so grated upon 
the spirits of the rulers, steeped in the usages and systems ot 
the past, that they condemned him to death ee to their 
law. 

And what was the system in Thigh the Hiteta were steep- 
ed? It was that stupid, stubborn, ignorant insistence on ad- 
hering to the old cave man’s principle, “Might makes right.” 
Our so-called civilized nations persist in applying the unintel- 
ligent principle of competition as a working system, without 
due regard for the interests and welfare of our fellow man. In 
consequence we find ourselves involved in the insane, hellish 
struggle, ably assisted by science and invention, to kill each 
other off. 

The progress that the human race has made by way of 
the Christian principle of cooperation, as the basis of democ- 
racy, is encouraging. But right now democracy has been pas- 
sing the crucible of purification because the Hitlerite pro- 
ponents of the old caveman’s principle who consider them- 
selves civilized, in fact a superior race, were making every 
effort to destroy what democracy we have. I was optimist 
enough to believe that our democracy, imperfect and incom- 
plete as it is, would survive the struggle, but I am realist 
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enough to see that it will need a continuous purification, so 
that at the finish the principle of cooperation will include not 
only our political relationships, but our individual everyday 
human relationships in our industrial and commercial life as 
well. 

You will hear oft repeated the argument that competition 
causes progress. I would ask does it bring the sort of progress 
that satisfies the desires “to know,” “to be,” and “to do,” 
guided by doing for one’s fellow man? Does it parallel the 
progress made by Louis Pasteur, Robert Koch, Johann Mendel, 
Thomas Edison, G. Marconi, Robert Fulton, Samuel Morse, 
Alexander Graham Bell, and the thousands of reasarch stu- 
dents at work in the laboratories today? Compare progress 
in these fields with that in the field of economics, that is, in the 
production and exchange of commodities and services, where 
the principle of competition for material rewiery is still the 
primary motivating influence. 

We all realize how supremely important it is that our 
economic system be based on a plan operating for the best 
interest of all. While it is true that competition, in its crass 
form, has been modified and is being curbed in the world of 
commerce by legal regulations, the basic principle remains un- 
changed and leads to conflict; conflict between groups within 
our borders, and conflict without, between the nations of the 


world. Jt, along with racial and national prejudices: is the 


cause of war. 

To argue that it is impossible to change from a competi- 
tive to a cooperative system in our economic relations, because 
competition is the only way by which industry and trade can 
be carried on, is to ignore the fact that cooperation has been 
applied, more or less successfully in the field of economics. 
Not the Rochdale plan in England, the Swedish plan in Scan- 
dinavia, the Russian plan in the Soviet countries, the mild in- 
filtration of the principle in our own U. S. It is to confess 
that our leadership in commerce and industry is afraid to 
venture away from the beaten path, and is satisfied with the 
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present system. Or as is more likely, this leadership is not in- 
telligent enough to perceive that the cooperative is superior 
to the competitive principle in economic as well as in other 
human relations, and for that reason opposes and shies away 
from the fundamental requirement, namely production for use 
instead of for profit. 

This change does not mean the doing away with free en- 
terprise as some would argue, but it does mean that it will 
prevent the strangling of free enterprise by increasingly 
powerful monoplies. Neither does it mean that it will sup- 
press the activities of capable, energetic, and trained leader- 
ship, but it does mean that it will lessen the opportunities and 
temptation for this leadership to utilize its capacities for self- 
aggrandizement and domination. 

Convinced as I am that cooperation in economics is the 
goal to strive for, I am also fully aware of the fact that the 
process of arriving at this goal will be tedious and difficult, 
especially in our country. It will come slowly, step by step, 
as a result of clashes between the varied interests in produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth; as a result of the demand for 
an equitable adjustment between labor and the product of 
labor, that is, capital; and as a result of needed adjustment in 
international trade. Every step towards the goal will require 
courageous effort, and be accompanied by distress and disap- 
pointment, by strikes and shutdowns in industry, by panics 


and depressions in finance, by bitter rivalry in trade and com- 


merce; in the end by stupidly destructive war. This process, 
though painful and slow, is interesting and necessary, and ap- 
parently the only way by which the human family can make 
progress. 

If you become convinced that the Christian principle is 
cooperation, let me warn you that it is not going to be easy to 
promote it. As was the Master so will His followers be op- 
posed, criticized, and even possibly, be denied the freedom of 
life. You will be called radicals, idealists, heretics, dema- 
gogues, and crackpots, by those who, by inheritance or envi- 
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ronment, are so wedded to the old principle of domination by 
force, political or economic, that they are not only willing to 
fight, but even find joy and satisfaction in fighting for its con- 
tinuance, arguing that. to the strong belongs the right to rule, 
and that only the fit shall survive. 

The fallacy and the danger of this position lies in the fal- 
libility of the human mind to judge of the qualities of fitness. 
The soldier in the trench may not be fit as a captain of the 
company, but he may be more fit than the captain as a sharp- 
Shooter or in handling a machine’gun. A skilled workman at 
the bench may not be as fit as the manager of a corporation, 
but he may be more fit than the manager as a tool or die 
maker. The brick layer on his job may not be as fit ‘as the 
architect of the building, but is far more fit than the architect 
in the laying of a brick. The average citizen on the street may 
not be fit for governor or senator, but he may be, and often ‘is; 
a more fit exponent of the laws of our democracy than is the 
trained politician. My farmer schoolmate may not ‘be fit to 
furnish the medical care that he or his family needs, but he is 
far more fit than I could be in producing the essential foods 
for himself and the rest of us. ‘If we are so mutually inter- 
dependent, we need cooperation for the common good. 

I think I hear you ask, “How can you say that we citizens 
of these United States are not living by the principles you are 
talking about? Was it not adopted by the founders of this 
republic? “We are a democracy, and as such, are free from 
the domination of kings and kaisers and potentates and rulers, 
and are anxious to have the nations of the world follow our 
example.” © one : hale 
} I answer that, every right thinking American citizen is 
not only assured that our democracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment that has thus far been evolved by man, but is willing 
to sacrifice and die to maintain it if need be. But I want every 
right thinking and clear thinking American citizen to recog- 


nize that our democracy is not yet complete. The economic 
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and industrial problems and our race problem with which we 
are struggling are not yet solved. 

We cannot be so cocksure of the superiority of our demo- 
cratic government when we honestly. scrutinize its ‘practical 
handling of the general welfare of our citizens, and when we 
listen to the opinions of our neighbor countries with whom we 
engage in trade and-commerce. We are happy about our 
political democracy and are going to fight to the death to re- 
tain it, but we must forge ahead and complete our democracy. 
This war in which we have been engaged will teach us, if not 
compel us, to make our nation an industrial as well as a 
political democracy. This is going to be the hard problem for 
you of. the next generation to solve. It may even put you to 
a more severe test than the fighting of the war. That is why 
I say that if you line up on the side of the Christian cimpusas’ 
of cooperation your stand will not be easy. 

I do not like to say to you “‘if”’ you line up on ihe side of 
the Christian principle because 1 believe that the wisdom of a 
cooperative system of government is taken for granted unless 
we deny the wisdom and sanity of Jesus Christ; when He ut- 
tered that first. sentence in his prayer, ‘““Thy kingdom come up- 
on earth,.as it is in heaven,” for that kingdom is founded on the 
Golden Rule. Whether it is possible of practical application 
will depend on the intelligence of people like you, and on your 
leadership. It will require a leadership in politics, commerce, 
and industry of the highest type. of moral and intellectual 
character. 

This type of leadership is already with us, even if; not 
vocal. ‘Profit sharing, and bonus distributing to their employ- 
ees by several of our large corporations, as well as the munic- 
ipal control of public utilities in towns and cities, and the 
numerous cooperatives appearing throughout the nation are 
favorable symptoms of a new order. These symptoms may 
spread and grow, as the demands and regulations of the war 
prove the value and merit of cooperation in wartime, to be 
adopted by the people in the peacetime that is coming. This 
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adoption must come as a voluntary expression of popular 
agreement and is open to our country because we are a firmly 
established political democracy. 

Supporting our view and our desire for democracy and co- 
operation for the world we take courage from the fact that 
the Creator has seen fit to provide outstanding teachers, 
prophets and seers all through the ages, to insist that the 
human family, which includes Asiatics, Africans, Europeans, 
and Americans, shall have enlightenment and guidance. It 
was not just for America that He sent his own Son, the 
Supreme Revealer of the will of God, to teach His human 
creation how He expects them to use the nature that He has 
instilled. The leaven of this teaching is permeating the mass 
of humanity, slowly but surely, until in due time the whole 
mass shall be leavened, expressing itself not only in a political 
democracy, but in social and industrial democracy all over the 
world. 

You and I might be induced to take the conservative view 
if we are satisfied with the present economic conditions in our 
community life here at home, but in the light of the financial 
failures during the depression, the constantly recurring labor 
troubles, the serious problem of unemployment, the divided 
interests of workers, management, and owners we cannot com- 
placently claim that all is well with the American people, or 
if not well, that there is nothing we can do about it. As in 
curbing the destructive forces of disease and pestilence largely 
by preventive measures, so we must curb the destructive forc- 
es of war by a system of preventive measures, based upon the 
principle of cooperation. 

Such effort would not lead to a Utopia, nor am I arguing 
for such a state. Utopia is as unthinkable and incomprehen- 
sible as is the infinity of time, space, and force, but I do wish 
to argue that the Creator expects us to use the intelligence 
that He has given us in building a better human race, through 
better forms of government. 
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In an effort to improve the hill climb still before you, I 
have wished to leave these many thoughts behind me. Now I 
would disclose to you those developments through will, emo- 
tion, and judgment that, for me, color the sunbeam trail ahead. 
You recall my easy and early acceptance of the faith of my 
fathers when my trail began, and its meagre development dur- 
ing my early adult life. I told you how my early religious im- 
pressions shifted and were modified, in time even leading to a 
state of complete agnosticism. In these years of agnosticism 
I recall how the uncertainty distressed my mind and how a 
battle ensued. 

In a certain sense this battle has been won, by accepting, 
not blindly but humbly, the existence of a First Great Cause, 
as incomprehensible as infinity and eternity. I step outdoors 
and look up into the starry sky, and am thrilled and over- 
powered by the thought that beyond these stars there is still 
space, a never ending space. Or I reflect on the history of the 
world, on the happenings through all the centuries past, and 
then realize that before these eons of time there is time, time 
without a beginning. In the presence of these facts which I 
cannot comprehend, I am compelled to accept infinity and 
eternity. Likewise I am compelled to humbly accept a First 
Cause, ever existent, and ever continuing: apprehended but 
not comprehended. 

We have come to call this force, God; Infinite, Eternal, 
Almighty, Omniscient. 

In another sense this battle is still going on. Curiosity, 
desire to know, lures me on and on to learn more and more 
about the details of these incomprehensible mysteries, and so 
you and I and all the rest of humanity find ourselves studying 
and pondering and digging into the never ending facts of 
nature, our relation to nature, our relation to our fellow man, 
and our relation to God. This is the basis of Science and 
Religion. 

Man is tempted to become proud of his discoveries and 
achievements, even deceiving himself into thinking that he is 
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the author or creator of his achievements, forgetting that back 
of them all is the Supreme Intelligence of God. When I re- 
mind myself that in these efforts I am only trying to trace the 
footprints and creative energy of God, learning how these laws 
operate, I become duly humble, and in that spirit I continue to 
learn more and more of the infinite mind and power of the 
Creator, the Ultimate Cause. Faith becomes a conviction. 

' My acceptance of God as the all important factor of my 
environment in the physical world around me was naturally 
accompanied by a desire to know my personal relationship to 
this God. It was at this point that my early religious impres- 
sions came into play, and led me to inquire into the religious 
instructions of my childhood days, and to take a renewed 
interest in the Bible: A rehearsal of this Book affected me 
keenly, all the way through the early chapters of the Creation 
story, the history and laws of the Israelitish nation, the writ- 
ings of its kings, prophets, and teachers, down to the books of 
the New Testament; there to find a completely satisfying 
revelation for me, an adequate answer to my 5 et “What is 
my personal relationship to God?” 

' The supremely sane, clearly stated, principles of my hu- 
man relationship to my God and my fellowman, by the Master 
Teacher, Jesus Christ, so disclosed my own bewilderment and 
need of enlightenment that I accepted Him as my Teacher, 
Guide and Saviour. The fact that He fulfilled his Mission upon 
earth, His willingness to die for the truths He had taught, 
convinced me of His Divinity, and made me ready to accept 
the fact of His Resurrection. : 

It was this acceptance that gave a new meaning to my 
life, and brought the peace of mind and happiness that makes 
life seem complete and worthwhile. So important do I find 
this conviction that it is my hope and prayer that you, too, — 
may find this answer to the true meaning of your life, and 
learn to apply it in your daily dealings with your fellowmen, 


and your God, always remembering that this effort is a con- 
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tinuous cumulative process, increasing and strengthening one’s 
capacity as one uses it. 


The success of this effort is directly dependent upon 
sincerity and a willingness to apply the principles laid down 
by the Master which can be done only by maintaining a con- 
stant prayer attitude. Public and formal prayer is helpful 
and useful, but cannot take the place of the continual prayer | 
attitude, which must be cultivated and maintained in all of 
life’s activities, whether they be social, civic, or economic. It 
is this attitude that makes religion effective in a practical way. 


It is in times such as these that we need a strong, abiding 
faith in the principles of democracy, and in a Supreme Being 
who is guiding his human creation, through pain and travail, 
to a better, saner world. As you are climbing your hill, at- 
tending to the details of everyday life, bear in mind and con- 
stantly endeavor to apply the fundamental principle of co- 
operation, in your relationship to your fellow man, social, 
civic, and commercial. It is sane, ethical, Christian. In daily 
life it may often appear difficult to apply, and more often seem 
to operate to one’s disadvantage, but I can testify to its merit, 
insofar as I have been able to apply it in my own persona! 
contacts, that it has made the hill climb easier, and that it ad- 
ded measurably to the enjoyment of life. In our community 
life, our national, our international life, it is the only principle 
that will lead us out of the maze and trouble in which the 
world has been floundering and with which it is struggling 
today. : 

To announce your religious decision by joining some re- 
ligious organization is also definitely helpful. In choosing 
such organization you will be guided by your environment and 
background in childhood, by your observation and meditation, 
and by actual contacts. If the Christian religion is to grow 
and thrive, organization is necessary. For that reason I say, 
it is useful and helpful, both for your own sake and for the 
cause, to join a church. 
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There is a danger for the individual in taking on church 
membership in that he may overestimate its importance, and 
consider it to be the sine qua non of discipleship under the 
Master. Too much emphasis is liable to. be placed on organi- 
zational requirements, to the detriment of the fundamental 
principles and requirements of the Christian religion. The - 
many details of creeds, rituals, dogmas, and interpretations 
often serve to confuse the followers of the Master and even 
to hinder the progress of Christianity in the world. Church 
membership is an announcement to the world of your alle- 
giance to the banner of Jesus Christ, which confession He ap- 
proves, but Church membership is not the sine qua non of 
discipleship. Listen to His simple statement, “Hereby shall 
ye know that ye are my disciples, that ye love one another;” 
and this other test in the final judgment of those who claim 
Him as their Master: “Inasmuch as ye have done this (ser- 
vice) to the least of these, in my name, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

Whatever church or denomination you belong to, or choose 
to join, Catholic or Protestant, liberal or conservative, be sure 
you do not allow the secondary qualities of creed and ritual to 
obscure the primary fundamentals of faith in the teaching of 
the Master. Learn to be charitable towards the religious views 
of others. It is impossible for two individuals to hold identical 
concepts and identical interpretations of the teaching of Jesus. 
They may be similar, but not identical. Because of these dif- 
ferences in viewpoint, we have with us the various groups, 
sects, and denominations, sometimes so insistent on the cor- 
rectness of their concepts as to lead to bitter and acrimonious 
denunciation of each other, the very opposite of the Master’s 
Will. You and I can feel happy to observe a growing spirit 
of friendly unification among the numerous Christian denom- 
inations, recognizing that no morta] possesses final and com- 
plete knowledge, and that theology is secondary to sanctity. 

As I reflect on my experiences all along the trail, especial- 
ly in these latter years, I clearly recognize the influence of 
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religion upon my conduct and upon my peace of mind, in mak- 
ing the hill climb happier and more successful. In meeting 
the problems of my daily tasks, the social and civic demands, 
the constant economic requirements, reliance on God has been 
a stabilizing, strengthening force, for which I am thankful 
every day of my life, and for the continuance of which [I still 
pray. In this attitude I enjoy in patient calm these restful 
days on the CREST OF THE HILL. 
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EPILOGUE: EXPLAINING THE GEAR 


1. Gear 

On our climb in life—as on the dune, as if it were a knap- 
sack on our back, we are carrying with us certain God-given 
gear, certain fundamentals of human make-up, possessed con- 
sciously or unconsciously by everyone in the world. According 
to the amount of each fundamental given us in our gear, or 
pack, and its use or development as we climb, we conduct our- 
selves in certain manner and become, as the trail of life goes 
on, certain kinds of individuals. 


The pack of our God-given gear has been divided into 
three packages: instinct, the force that drives and compels us 
in our dune-climbing, as it does in life; intellect, that invites 
and attracts; and mind, that guides and directs. Each of 
these fundamentals was put in our pack for a purpose: in- 
stinct to make the climb of life possible; intellect to make it 
interesting; and mind to make it successful. Instinct urges, 
intellect causes desires, and mind produces controls. 

Strangely each of these three fundamental packages is 
in turn divided into three smaller packets or triads. That is, 
our urges, our desires, and our controls are each composed of 
three basic factors. 


The first packet in the package of instinct is the urge to 
live. That urge to live was there when you were born, before 
you could realize it. It has remained with you through child- 
hood and youth, and the struggle to live will remain until the 
very last. We call this urge Self-preservation. It is the first 
law of life. We eat, we sleep, we work, we fight, all because 
we are driven by the urge to live. 

The second urge, wrapped in the package of urges is the 
urge to play as you climb. It, too, is present before you are 
conscious of it. In the first weeks of its life the baby begins 
to play with its fingers, its toes, its coverlets, and this play 
spirit stays with him through life, so that even today, as I 
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have reached the crest of the hill, I still need and seek amuse- 
ment. Call this urge Recreation. It is as necessary for us in 
our uphill climb, in our struggle for existence, as oil is for the 
machine. You know what will happen to the bearings in your 
auto if the oil fails to lubricate them. Very promptly, friction 
will tighten them up or wear them out. In the same way, the 
demands and pressures of our daily life, will wear us out, will 
make us morose, sour, bitter, if the oil of gladness, that comes 
from play, should be taken away from us. The Creator knew 
that response to the urge of self-preservation would call for 
Recreation, so He instilled in us the play spirit. 

Somewhere along the trail up the dune some one of you 
youngsters has always found occasion to say “When I am 
grown up and have alittle boy. . ”. . this or that You found 
that idea in your package of urges. It is the third packet and 
is the urge to propagate. It does not appear as early in life 
as do the first two urges, but is just as universal and just as — 
important, and is present in all life. It is not acquired by our 
wishing or choosing, but is instilled by Creator. He planned 
this as the only way to perpetuate life, and thus the human 
race. Because of this supremely important fact, the Creator 
made this sex urge powerful and insistent. That man has ap- 
preciated its importance is shown by all the rituals, ceremo- 
nies, and celebrations attached to marriage, as well as the laws 
and restrictions imposed upon the exercise of this function. 
That we of the past generations have failed to recognize fully 
the importance and sacredness of this basic factor in our life 
is shown by the fact that we have not given it the sane, intell- 
igent attention that it deserves. We have treated it as a mat- 
ter of which to be ashamed, or have made it the subject of jest 
and ridicule. Science and invention have made wonderful 
progress in ways and means to make life more comfortable 
and pleasant, but have made very little progress in impressing ~ 
the mind of the masses in the matter of race betterment which 
depends on a sane, intelligent attitude toward the procreation 
urge. This is one of the vital problems for you of the coming 
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generations to tackle in dead earnest by encouraging and ap- 
plying scientifi findings in the realm of eugenics. 

In climbing the dune, you had more than a blind instinct 
to climb. It was God-given intellect that intrigued and invit- 
ed, telling you the climb would have interest because it would 
cause you to know—to learn of nature, to experience the sen- 
sation of height; it gave you something to do; and when done, 
you exulted in achievement. All together these phases of in- 
tellect make up the package of desires, found in our God-given 
gear. 

Taking up the package of “Desires” and investigating 
the first of its three packets, we find it labeled “Desire to 
know.” Desiring to know, the baby in the first weeks of its 
life takes an interest in its surroundings; it watches moving 
objects; it feels things with its fingers. It already shows 
signs of wanting to know. This interest in its surroundings 
becomes more and more evident as time goes along. Even be- 
fore it is able to talk, it shows symptoms of being pleased by 
looking at things, by touching and handling things, and by 
listening to sounds. 

These early symptoms rapidly develop in the child. Every 
mother becomes aware, sometimes almost painfully, of this 
tendency in her child when it begins investigating every article 
in the house, and asking an endless array of questions. What, 
why, how, when, are a prominent part of the child’s vocabu- 
lary, and as a matter of fact, continues to be to the last day of 
life. Interrogation is an all important element in our career, 
and the meeting of it provides one of the fundamental satis- 
factions of life. | 

We call this desire to know Curiosity. Its importance as 
a basic factor in our lives is so evident that it requires no 
argument, nor does it require much reflection to recognize that 
it is universal. The Creator knew that we needed this factor 
in our make-up, so He implanted curiosity as a leading desire. 
By it we are led to study the immediate facts of life, to in- 
vestigate the deeper problems that present themselves as we 
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travel along, and to explore the hidden mysteries that lure us 
on, while we are climbing the hill. 

The second “Desire” packet is labeled ‘Desire to do.” The 
child begins to show this basic factor when he appears to be 
pleased by doing things—by taking hold of objects with his 
hands, by wiggling his feet, by seeing things happen when it 
touches articles within reach. Day by day, the child’s actions 
begin to have a meaning, and soon to the interest and joy of 
its parents, it develops constructive effort. 

This desire is Ambition. Its importance, as a basic factor 
in life, needs no argument; while it is the partner and support 
of the self-preservation urge, the meeting of this desire “to 
do” provides us with one of the fundamental satisfactions of 
life. Do you remember how good you felt when you succeeded 
in building your first house with toy blocks or old lumber, 
when you made your first doll dress or cart? That same satis- 
faction continues with us through life. 

The third, and the most important packet in the desires 
of life is the ‘Desire to be” that is, to receive attention. Climb- 
ing the dune we were urged on by the desire “‘to be” at the top. 
In life the child soon begins to show signs of being pleased, 
when it is recognized. This desire to be, and to be somebody, 
grows and develops until it becomes one of the most important 
basic factors in life’s career. It is closely associated with, and 
in a measure results from, the first two desires—to know and 
to do—but it also provides a powerful stimulus of its own to 
all of life’s activities. 

We call this desire Pride. Like the others, it is a quality 
implanted by the Creator, universal and potent. It is a basic 
factor in life’s behavior and progress. People are impelled to 
go to all manner of effort, and to make all kinds of sacrifices, 
to attain the satisfaction of this desire. It completes our 
Second group—the desires. We want to know, we want to do, 
and we want to be. These are the intellectual impulses that 
_make life interesting. 
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The third package contains the Controls—divided into the 
three packets that hold the necessities for making the climb 
successful. They form a triad called Mind. They account 
for the thrills in the dune-climb; they sustain you when the 
first urge to climb becomes weary and would let you stop; they 
tell you one mark of the trail is right and another wrong. 
In life if the urges and desires that drive us to do things 


were allowed to go on haphazardly without any directing force 


like the Mind, they would make a sorry mess of our behavior. 
That is why the Creator furnished us with a group of controls; 
to guide the impulses of our urges and desires, to direct and 
control our behavior. , 

Again, observe a baby. Its special sense of feeling makes 
it show emotion by crying when it is hurt or hungry, by 
squirming when it is uncomfortable and by being startled at 
aloud sound. It is responding to external or internal impress- 
ions that reach its consciousness through its ability to feel. 
These impressions react upon all the fundamental instincts 
and desires so that in calling the resulting expression Emotion, 
we imply a very reservoir to receive all the impressions 
that impinge upon our consciousness. The importance of 
Emotion lies in the fact that, being the first mental contact 
between our environment and our bodily fuctions, thus caus- 
ing an awareness of ourselves, it furnishes the first step in our 
reactions to these impressions; it is the first factor in directing 
our conduct. At first, this emotional factor is simple and 
rudimentary, but gradually becomes more and more complex. 
It resolves itself into numerous states of mind that we recog- 
nize as Fear and Confidence, Anger and Patience, Love and 
Hatred, and that vast field of interactions that result from 
contacts with our environment and especially with our fellow- 


men. 

The second packet of the mind, called Will, is closely as- 
sociated with, and dependent upon Emotion. We willed to 
put forth the effort to climb the dune in response to desire for 
thrill. This quality of Mind does not become evident in the 
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child until the reservoir, that is, Emotion, has had time to be- 
come supplied with experiences. The first (emotional) re- 
actions spring directly from the impact of external or interna] 
stimuli; but the child starts to Will to do things, not because 
of some immediate stimulus, but because of previous stimuli 
and experiences that it has gathered up. The Will then be- 
comes an important factor of initiating action. Without Will 
we would be impelled to action only through impression upon 
our emotion which naturally would result in irregular, spas- 
modic behavior. The Will is very much like the battery in 


your auto, utilizing the stored up energy to energize the motor, 
resulting in regular, continuous activity. 


The third ‘Mind’ packet — Judgment, contains the 
ability to choose which trail to follow up the dune and to meet 
varied obstacles and problems on the way. This inborn factor 
of Mind is the power to compare the merits of our experi- 
ences; to detect whether they are pleasant or painful, useful 
or harmful, desirable or objectionable, and it helps to decide 
upon our course of action. This quality of mind, J udgment, 
directs and modifies our conduct to secure our best interests. 
Without it, our career would be a rather hopeless jumble of 
unsuccessful effort. The use of these three packets—Judg- 
ment, Emotion and Will makes the journey up the Hill of life 
more or less successful, depending on how we Feel, we Will, 
we Choose. 

Some one of you is going to ask, “What about memory, 
imagination, conscience? Don’t you consider them funda- 
mentals? And our esthetic and our religious sense. Surely 
they are fundamental. My answer is, that, important as these 
factors are, still they are only developments of the basic triads 
as I have given them. . 

This equipment common to all humans, irrespective of 
color, race, or climate, comes not by our making or choosing. 
They were a part of our being when we were born; transmit- 
ted to us by our ancestry; initiated first of all by the Creator. | 

If you will bear this fact in mind you will be able to make a 
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better and truer estimate of yourself. A strong physique, a 
good intellect, and a clear mind afford reason for humble 
gratitude, never for arrogant pride; afford opportunity for 
service, not for domination. 

In your analysis, do not overlook the fact that all these © 
elements are influenced by the environment in which we are 
placed and that we become aware of this environment through 
our special senses, and only through these special senses—see- 
ing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling. There is absolute- 
ly no other way. Remove these senses, and we are in the 
darkness of oblivion. Life may continue for a time, but exis- 
tence is a blank, as we observe or experience in anesthesia, in 
deep coma, or in the ordinary fainting spell. It is important 
that we recognize this basic fact, that our special senses are 
antecedent to all knowledge. Knowledge after all is but an 


accumulation of the reactions of our consciousness to the in- 


finite number of impressions or stimuli that impinge upon it 
through the special senses. Analyzing the infinite complexities 
of your daily activities and of the things that happen to you 
and others on the basis of these fundamentals, life will please 
you with its orderliness and consistency and you may escape 
the harrowing state of “confused” mind, deplored by so many 
at the present time. , 


2. Variations . | 

You have noticed the difference in the way people climb 
the Hill, and how varying is their progress. Some seem to have 
an easy time, while some have to be helped. I suspect you are 
ready to ask the question, “Why is there this difference; if our 
equipment is the same?” | 

You and I and all the millions of individuals that make up 
the human race, are provided with a varying amount and 
quality of the fundamental elements. That is the reason for 
the difference in ability and capacity for accomplishment in 
different individuals and for the difference in behavior. At- 
tention to and concentratio on any one God-given bit of gear 


develops that element and influences its quality until among 
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the millions of people in this world, there are no two alike. 
There may be close similarity, but no identity, much as among 
the leaves of the trees we passed on our dune-side hike, wheth- 
er springing gingerly from tender buds, or floating drily to 
earth, no two were truly identical. 

Physical endowment is accountable for much of the vary- 
ing amount and quality of the fundamental elements of our 
make-up. These elements can function only through the body 
mechanism. External impressions—from light, sound, odor, 
flavor, and sensation—acquaint us with our environment. 
Therefore, development of the self-preservation urge, the re- 
creation urge and all the other fundamentals is extremely diff- 
erent in the normally endowed person from the one who is 
blind or deaf; as is his progress in knowing, doing, achieving; 
or the function of his will, his emotion and his judgment. Go 
down gradually from this extreme and you see differences due 
to the variations in the body mechanism. 

Internal impressions—from hunger, thirst, pain, mental 
distress, pleasure—acquaint us with our inner consciousness. 
Extreme hunger and thirst or severe pain or shock will do 
things to the fundamentals of a make-up that are deadily ap- 
parent. These, too, are graded down to the lesser degree, both 
in cause and effect. 

Also this body mechanism varies in quality and normality 
in different individuals, and in the same individual at differ- 
ent times, causing variations of our behavior. You remember 
how that acute attack of stomach ache put a stop to activities 
you may have had in mind, which depended on other funda- 
mentals. You could not think, you could not read, you could 
not climb a dune. Your self-preservation urge had come to 
the rescue of your distressing tummy. These body mechanisms 
include not only the special sense organs but that large range 
of internal organs, brain and nervous system, heart, lungs, 


liver, kidneys, digestive apparatus, and the endocrine glands. 
The normal healthy activity of each of these mechanisms de- 
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termines the amount and quality of development of our funda- 
mental factors. 

Mental endowment has much to do with your development 
fundamentally. Mind is that mysterious, subtle, element hous- 
ing the controls, which makes the analysis of our conduct 
difficult. It was instilled by the Creator in larger or smaller 
measure through our ancestry, and makes us more or less 
responsible beings. It is whatever amount of this element that 
we possess that the Creator expects us to utilize in guiding 
our instincts and desires. And as this guidance depends on 
our varying amount and quality of mind, we have variety in 
human beings. | 

Mind is that indefinable quality within us that disting- 
uishes man from the lower animals, that enables us to deter- 
mine and choose our course of action, and that becomes the 
final deciding factor in the progress of the individual in his 
struggle up the hill through the years of his life. In the plural, 
mind is the deciding factor in the progress of the human race, 
in its painfully slow struggle up the hill through the centuries 
to a more intelligent social order. 

Our environment will alter normal development of inher- 
ited, inborn, fundamentals. Impressions of surroundings in 
which we live carried to our consciousness will develop one 
element, will retard another, will pervert still another. Your 
parents may be considered as part of your environment. If 
you have the kind who will help you to develop your funda- 
mentals in a well balanced manner, you are the more fortunate 
for it. 

Another reason why we have so many kinds of human be- 
ings is that these fundamental elements in our make-up, 
though we speak of them as separate principles, in actual life 
are always found in combination. They have a way of react- 
ing upon each other, and making combinations very much as 
in chemistry every known substance is derived from the com- 
paratively few elements by reaction and combination. In 
chemistry these substances are so different in appearance and 
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character that the original elements cannot be recognized. It 
is common knowledge today that two atoms of Hydrogen and 
one atom of Oxygen in combination yield water—a substance 
so unlike the gases which compose it that it took ages for man 
to discover its elements. 

In the same way human behavior is so altered in its 
character and manifestation by certain combinations of funda- 
mental elements that the fundametal elements can hardly be 
recognized. Recreation instinct, plus the desire to do, plus the 
desire to be, result in professional sports. Self-preservation 
instinct, plus ambition, plus self esteem results in a successful 
career. Procreation instinct, plus self esteem, plus self pres- 
ervation results in the building of a house and arranging for 
the many requirements of a new home. These variations in 
people, not only add interest to social and community life, by 
eliminating the monotony of uniform massed action and re- 
action, but provide opportunity and stimulus for progress. 
How flat, lifeless, uninteresting things would be if you and I 
and all the rest of us were just alike. . 

These variations furnish the reason for all the diversity 
of opinion and of conduct. They are the source of profitable 
argument and bitter disagreement; of useful cooperation and 
destructive conflict. As you proceed in your hill climb you 
will see that these variations among people furnish. the basis 
for many vexatious problems and difficulties. The close con- 
tact and growing interdependence of our times accentuates the 
usefulness of analyzing these varied human reactions accord- 
ing to their fundamental sources in order to retain our balance 
and the possibility of cooperation with other races and nations. 


THE END 


WITHDRAWN FROM 7, 
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ADDENDA, 1951 


Before continuing the perusal of this memoir the author 
asks you 


1st, to kindly overlook the printers errors in the spelling 
of a number of words. 


2nd, to carefully note and get the full meaning of the 
fundamentals of human behavior as given in the outline below, 
and portrayed in the Behavior Compass on the following page. 
The author emphasizes this, as it was one of the incentives to 
his writing this little volume; constituting as it does a basic 
philosophy of human conduct. ; 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


( Self Preservation 
I Instincts ( Recreation 
( Procreation 
(To Know — Curiosity 


II Desires (To Do — Ambition 
(To Be — Self esteem (Pride) 


~ (Emotion — To Feel 

III Controls (Volition — To Will 

( Judgment — To choose 

8rd, to be guarded in your interpretation of the terms; 
socialization, socializing and socialism, as they appear in the 
last chapter, entitled ““Review” — The author in using these 
terms, defines them in their original meaning, i.e., local 
co-operative activities for community welfare and progress, 
social, civic, educational and industrial. This is the very oppo- 
site of the meaning attached in present-day use of the terms. 
Present day usage of the terms, socialization, socializing 1s 
meant to convey the idea of centralized government control. 
The correct term for this definition is Nationalization, and it 
is this trend to centralize control in our federal government 

that offers a real threat to our democracy. 
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